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AUCTION 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery. 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1796. (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
HE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS are 
the best medium for the sale of fine stamps. 
Realisations at H. R. Harmer’s weekly stamp 
sales are consistently the highest in philatelic 
auctioneering. Valuations for insurance, probate 
and sale are accepted by all authorities. Fees 
are remitted in full if sale instructions are given 
within twelve months of Appraisal. Let H. R. 
Harmer sell your collection. Prospective Vendors 
cannot do better than place their interests in 
H. R. Harmer’s hands. Full details of facilities, 
commission terms and insurance arrangements 
are given in the Annual Resume of Prices realised. 
Price 6d., post free—H. R. HARMER, The World’s 
Leading Stamp Auctioneer (established over 
50 years), 39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Tel.: MAYfair 0218; Cables: ‘‘Phistamsel, Lon- 
don’’); in association with H. R. HARMER, Inc.: 
32-34, East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (Cables, 
*“‘Harmersale, New York’’). 
——— 
PERSONAL 
ANCESTORS TRACED, descent and kinship 
proved.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, F.S.G., 48, 
Beecroft Road, S.E.4. 
BOARDING SCHOOL for girls (fees over £200) 
will take disabled officer’s daughter in Sept., 
at £40 a term, inclusive. 
Box 557. 
OUNTRY HOLIDAY, private house, S.W. Ire- 
land. Boating, bathing, trout fishing. 4': gns. 
—Box 56). 
UEST taken in comfortable country house. 
4" miles Dartmouth, 1": miles beach.—For 
particulars and terms, write, MRS. FERRARD, 
Ash House, Dartmouth, S. Devon. 
RIGINAL Speeches for all occasions. Public 
speaking privately taught.—KIRKHAM 
HAMILTON, 60 Abbey House, S.W.1. ‘Phone: 
Abbey 3695. 





Give full particulars.— 





MISCELLANEOUS 
WATER-COLOUR OF YOUR HOME. Painted 
from any good Photo. or Snap. From 3 gns. 

Many clients delighted.—ROBERT G. UPTON, 
Priory Street. Burford, Oxon. 
NTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. Private 
owners wishing to dispose of above are invited 
to write particulars to WILFRED GOSLING, 
F.V.I. (Member of the British Antique Dealers 
Association), The Spinning Wheel, Farnham 6342. 
Surrey, who is prepared to call by appointment and 
offer the highest price possible for genuine pieces. 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS BAND, from Grosvenor 
House, and B.B.C. Broadcasts, who played for 
the Huntsmen’s and other Hunt Balls, open for 
Hunt Balls and private functions.—35, Oxford 
Gardens, Denham. Phone: Den. 2748. 
OOKPLATES—Sporting, heraldic and decora- 
tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 ens. 
H. T. PRIME, 1, Elton Gardens, Darlington. 
OR Rooms now available in Hotels and Board- 
ing Houses, write to HOTEL BOOKINGS and 
INFORMATION, LTD.,at Brighton, Bournemouth, 
Hastings, Eastbourne, Ryde (for 1.0.W.) and 12, 
St. Giles High Street, London, W.C.2. We will 
book for you. 
"TARPAULINS. ex railway, 20x 12ft., 65 -; 14x 
10, 32/6; 10x 7, 166. Very strong Cord Netting, 
18 x 18 ft., suitable for sports, poultry, gardeners, 
etc., 11/- each. Wind Screens, for cattle shows, 
etc., soiled, 30 x 6 ft. Jinen, fitted with 7 metal 
poles, guy ropes, etc., £5 each. Gardening mitts, 
13 pair, dozen, 126. Strong White Duck Cloth 
Bags, 20 in. wide, 12 in. deep, 1/9 each, dozen 18 '-.— 
BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 
iO OWNERS OF DEREQUISITIONED ESTATES 
We are buyers of standing timber in any part 
of the country, and will pay the maximum control 
price for parcels large or small. We are also 
interested in freehold land containing good grow- 
ing trees. May we make you an offer? —MORE- 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Timber Merchants, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. *Phone: Sevenoaks 3351. 
FOR SALE 
LOVELY dyed ermine roll Collar. Excellent 
condition. Pieces, tails and paws of mink. 
Offers.—Box 571. 
12-H.P. blue/black Vauxhall saloon. 
registered 1934. Brand new engine. 
excellent. Seen London. £350.—Box 562. 
LAN McFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, London, 
have a few dozen pairs of strong Brown Grain 
Waterproof Ankle Boots in stock, very suitable 
for military purposes or outdoor requirements. 
ARAVANS, 2 for sale, 3 berths. One new and 
other equal to new; both suitable for any 
medium sized car: £525 and £450 respectively. 





First 
Tyres 


(No dealers.)\—SPARKES, ‘‘Timbers,’’ Sea Lane, 
Rustington, Sussex. Phone 466. 
OLLECTORS’ BOOKS for sale. On china, 
furniture, glass, silver, etc. List supplied. 


Enclose stamp.—Box 558. 

OUPON FREE Furnishing Fabric. Dyed 

Hessian, suitable for curtains, loose covers, 
etc., in green, rust, rose and blue, 40 ins. wide. 
Now reduced to 69 yd. For range of samples send 
6d. and addressed gummed label.—JAMES F. 
HEWETT, 122, High Street, Staines, Middlesex. 

AVID LAW’S Etchings of Thames. Set 12, 

mounted. Bound volume 24 etchings, English 
scenery, David Charles Read.—Box 547. 

AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT COPIED ina 

John Peel Countryside Tweed from £6'3'6 and 
26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, 
Cumberland, 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


Box Fee 1/6 





FOR SALE 

FUR SLIPPERS (no coupons). Genuine Lambs- 

wool. A few minutes of your spare time will 
enable you to make your own smart and cosy fur 
slippers. Full range of colours and sizes in stock. 
Instructions supplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6, from 
size 8 upwards 39/6 per pair. Children’s 25/- per 
pair. Packing and postage 1/6; three pairs post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
—Send P.O., Cheque or C.O.D. to: B. FRANKEL, 
17, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 


OTOR ROLLER for sale. 10 cwt. Self- 

contained unit with 2':h.p. petrol motor. Very 
efficient. Suit tennis or cricket club. Price £45. 
f.o.r.—Apply: CHAPMAN, Povey Cross Farm, 
Horley. 

O COUPONS. Slim lady, height 5 ft., bust 31, 

waist 24, hips 32, wishes to sell two Ride- 
astride Habits (one by Busvine), also Peal Riding 
Boots with solid trees, calf 11 inches. Also Boots 
and Skates, both size small 4. Large pair 
Blankets. Offers. Seen London.—Box 378. 


LD ENGLISH TYPE BRICK FIREPLACES: 
individually designed and built. Complete 
with hand-made wrought-iren Firebasket. Also 
wrought-iron Lamps, Wall Lights, Firescreens, 
etc. All made by craftsmen. Write for designs 
and estimates.—Box 566. 
AIR of Edwards Guns in Case. Perfect condi- 
tion. Also two Westley-Richards Rifles, in 
separate Cases.—Box 565. 
EAL hand-knitted Fair Isle Berets, 16/6 each. 
Kiddies’ Berets, 15/6 each. Ladies’ Fair Isle 
Gloves, 176 pair, 1 coupon. Ladies’ all-over Fair 
Isle Jumpers, long sleeves, 155/6, 6 coupons; with 
short sleeves, 124'5,6 coupons. Fair Isle bordered 
Cardigans, 859, 6 coupons. Fair Isle bordered 
Jumpers, 80/5, 6 coupons. Plain Shetland Jum- 
pers, 65/9, 6 coupons. Gent’s all-over Fair Isle 
Slipovers, 98/- each, 6 coupons. Gent’s Fair Isle 
bordered Slipovers, 65/-, 6 coupons. Gent's hand- 
knitted woollen Slipovers, 25/9, 6 coupons. Hand- 
knitted woollen Golf or Shooting Stockings, 20/- 
pair, 2 coupons. Hand-knitted woollen Socks, 
7/6 pair, 2 coupons. Shetland Shawls, approx. 
54 in., x 54 in., white or natural, 65/-, 4 coupons. 
Shetland Sheepskin Rugs, approx. 38 in. x 30 in., 
white, cream gold, rose, pink, brown, £5 each, 
no coupons; smaller sizes, £4/4 each, no coupons. 
Knitwear list on request. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBRIDEAN CROFTER WEAVERS, 
Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer Hebrides. 
ALMON ROD, unused, 13-ft. split cane, by 
Farlow. £18 or nearest offer. Seen London. 
—HALAHAN, Liphook Hants. ‘’Phone 3124. 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS. Send 2d. for interesting 
catalogue. FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOK- 
SHOP, High St., Lewes. Sporting and books on 
Sussex a speciality. 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each, appro.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AREERS FOR ARTISTIC MEN AND 
WOMEN who can learn to draw professionally. 
Manpower shortage swells demand for trained art 
talent. Unlimited opportunities NOW in Poster 
and Show Card Designing : Advertising Cut-outs 
and Dealers’ Counter and Window Display 
material for national sales. Demands for 
Catalogue Designs and trade illustrations for 
export exceeds supply. Ambitious talent PRO- 
FESSIONALLY and individually trained the 
Chelsea Way produces work that SELLS. Day 
and evening classes. Restaurant. Reduced fees 
Services. Term starts time enrolment. Write 
NOW Prospectus and details—SECRETARY, 
CHELSEA SCHOOL COMMERCIAL ART, 50 
Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. Official Book of 
the Association of Head Mistresses. Parents 
seeking information about Public Schools and 
Careers should consult the above. Price 10/6, by 
post 11/1.—Booksellers, or DEANE, 31, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
AVE YOU “ A LITERARY BENT ”’ ? Develop 
it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only 
school under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. Training in Journalism, Short 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, 
English Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by corres- 
pondence.—Write for free advice and book to: 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 





London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
OYNS PARK RESIDENTIAL RIDING 
SCHOOL, Birdbrook, Essex. Telephone : 


Steeple Bumpstead 38. Expert instruction in 
equitation and horsemanship. Long and short 
courses.—Chief Instructor : C. COOMBES, late 
Instructor, Equitation School, Weedon. 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'-d. for 

“Stories that Sell Today”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A, Palace Gate, W.8.) 


WANTED 


OOKS about furniture, clocks etc. by Mac- 
quoid, Cescinsky and others wanted. State 
price.—Box 560. 


OOKS. High prices paid for books in good 

condition. Modern bindings only. Half 
price paid for books published 1940 onwards, 
others according to condition.—Write or call, 
THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 51, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


O YOU WISH TO DISPOSE OF YOUR 
LIBRARY? Immediate cash given for 
libraries of old or new books, in large or small 
quantities. Please send details to HARRY 
FOSTER-SMITH, 5, Hillcrest Road, London, W.5. 


LASS PAPERWEIGHTS required by private 

collector. Only those with coral-like, multi- 
coloured design, flowers, snakes, butterflies, 
fruit or vegetables acceptable. No views wanted. 
No green glass. Cash by return if suitable other- 
wise registered postage paid both ways. Pack 
carefully and post weights to GEORGE BURN- 
SIDE, Brook House, Park Lane, London, W.1 


@ALOON required. Moderate h.p., mileage 
Under 





unimportant if in good condition. 
£500.—Box 570. 





: WANTED 
ORCELAIN. Figures or groups (mint con- 
dition only) wanted by collector, also Nant- 
garw and Swansea plates.—Full particulars and 
price to ADVERTISER, “The Glen,’’ 48, Parc 
Wern Road, Sketty, Swansea. 
ANTED URGENTLY, 4 Dunlop Pillow Mat- 
resses or similar, sizes :—One 6 ft. 2 in x 2 ft. 
2in.; two 6ft. Gin. x 2ft. 6in.; one 6ft. 6 in. x 
4 ft. 6 in.—Box 563. 
ANTED ‘The Book of the Pistol, 1917’’; “A 
History of Firearms, 1926’’; ‘Text Book of 
Small Arms, 1929’’ by H. B. C. Pollard (Major); 
pub. McBride Nast & Co.—DALGLEISH, 8, Kirk- 
Way, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
Wovrp anyone be kind enough to forward their 
copy of the ‘“‘Autocar’’ or ‘“‘Motor’’ to me? 
Full price and postage paid. Also all 1946 back 
numbers wanted.—Box 564. 


ane _LIVESTOCK _ 
AIRN TERRIER PUPPIES from Ist prize- 
winning stock for sale 10 to 20 guineas each; 
all ages.—McCULLOUGH, Ardenvohr, Cairn 
Terrier Kennels, Carrickfergus, Northern Ireland. 


ERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, Chertsey. offer 

excellent point of lay pullets.—Call, write, or 
phone Chertsey 3252. 

EW Good-class Yorkshire Terrier Puppies 

For sale (ped. own strain). Can be seen at 
kennels.—MR. A. KAY, 25, Ashworth St., Black- 
burn. 

OR SALE, Pedigree Jersey Heifer, Herd Book 

No. 61649, Calved Heifer Calf, May 5, now in 
calf to Colesford Iron Duke, Ideal House Cow. 
England, Tudor Barn, Windsor. Telephone 873. 

‘OR SALE, fine Pedigree Pointer Dog, 3'» years. 

Perfect condition. Dog lovers only need 
apply.—MACARTNEY-FILGATE, Wharley Hall, 
Hampton-in-Arden, Birmingham. Tel.: Hampton 
-in-Arden 249. 

RIFFON BRUXELLOIS or King Charles 

Spaniel puppy wanted; either sex. Good 
country home.—TFE DOWAGER LADY LEWTH- 
WAITE, Newby Briage, Ulverston, N. Lancs. 


RISH CATTLE to order, direct from Estate 
Lands.—Write for current prices to R. G. 
BROWNE & CO., Cattle Exporters, Galway. 
ENNETH BEESTON, BURLEY FARM ALLES- 
TREE, DERBY. ’phone 57611 (2 lines), station 
Derby (2 miles) has always for sale a large selec- 
tion of quality Hunters, Hacks, and Children’s 
Ponies. 7 days’ trial. 
AYING DUCKS for Sale. 6 Khaki Campbells 
and unrelated Drake, £11; £1 refundable on 
return of crate. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash 
with order.—CAKEBREAD, ‘“‘Savay Farm,’ Den- 





ham, Bucks. ’Phone 2262. 
LDMANOR GREAT DANES. Fawns and 
brindles, beautiful puppies and adults. 
Breeders of best in show winners. All stock 


reared on farm.—RUSSELL, Old Manor House, 
near Weedon, Northants. Weedon 106. 
EDIGREE Blue Persian and Siamese Kittens 
bred from prizewinning stock from 4 to 6 gns. 
—NASH, The Grove, Aldely, Nr. Beccles. 
HODESIAN RIDGEBACKS. Beautiful rare 
Puppies. Excellent pedigree and healthy. 
Seen Essex.—MISS HACKER, Mundesley, Nor- 
wich. 
IAMESE KITTENS, 2 male and one female for 
sale; 2', months’ old.—COPEMAN, Waterend 
Cottage, Renhold, Bedford. 


GARDENING 

INE DUTCH-GROWN DAFFODILS, King 

Alfred, Van Waverens Giant and others TOP- 
SIZE double nosed bulbs 9/- per doz., 70/- per 100. 
CROCUS extra large 9 cm. in named varieties 
12/6 per 100. POLYANTHUS, superb strain of 
vivid colours, large blooms, 5/6 per doz., 40/- per 
100. AQUILEGIAS Scott Elliotts all colours 
mixed and A. Crimson Star, cream and red 10/6 
per doz. PANSIES Monarch, giant mixed and 
Ullswater, blue 5/6 per doz., 40/- per 100. ALPINES 
and ROCK PLANTS choice varieties 10/6 and 16/- 
per doz. Dwarf Conifers, Azaleas etc. Lists on 
application 1d.—S. R. BRADSHAW F.R.H.S., 
Golfstone, Westward Ho!, N. Devon. 


[MPORTED DUTCH BULBS. Hyacinths, Tulips 
Daffodils, Iris. Gladioli. All bulbs of excellent 
quality. Please state quantity desired fordelivery 
in the autumn so that arrangements can be made 
as soon as permission for import is given.— 
MAYFLOWER GARDENS, LTD., 54, Fulham 
High Street, London, S.W.6. 


OIN THE CHASE CLOCHE GUILD and learn 
how to double your vegetable crops in quality 
and quantity. Membership (2s. 6d. a year) 
brings you Monthly Letters of Advice, practical 
tips and free use of the Horticultural Enquiry 
Bureau. Membership already over 25,000.—SEC., 
CHASE CLOCHE GUILD, 9, The Grange, Surrey. 
PEND NO COUPONS and save your best foot- 
wear from mud and wet. Boots, shoes, Wel- 
lingtons with Beechwood soles, irons or rubbers 
added. Felt lined, warm and durable even on 
concrete. Stamped addressed envelope brings par- 
ticulars.—L. TWEENWAY, LTD., Horley, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


XPERIENCED, careful chauffeur required for 

private service. London and country. Excel- 
lent wages. Only man with Rolls Royce experi- 
ence need apply.—Write Box 4885, 52, Rortland 
Place, London, W.1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EMOBILISED WREN, ex-public school, desires 
interesting post in country or near. Matricu- 
lated, fluent French, shorthand-typing, book- 
keeping, good office experience, knowledge farm- 
ing.—Box 554. 


STATE OR FARM. Single young man, educa- 

ted, good family, with sound practical experi- 
ence and technical qualifications in Agriculture 
seeks post as Assistant Manager or responsible 
position where knowledge can be utilised.—Box 
584. 
FCXPERIENCED Lady Secretary seeks residen- 

tial post. Some domestic work not objected 
to.—Box,555. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
ISHING. Lt.-Commander, R.N.V.R., réleas 
from Navy September, seeks fishixg jo, 
preferably in Highlands. Sound knowl: dge ,) 
methods salmon and trout. Drive caror y aer, 
plane. Commercial pilot's licence. Ghilli ang, 
look after hotel fishing guests.—Box 488 


ENTLEWOMAN requires post as ° ostes 
Supervisor in first-class country club »rhote 
Thoroughly experienced. References.— iox 55; 
NTELLIGENT Young Lady (23), seeks 
Secretary-Chauffeuse or any interesti 
in or near Kent. Exp. driver, also Sh. 
housing and weifare.—Box 556. 
OUNG LADY, excellent education sec 
training desires country post as Cont 
Secretary. Willing to drive car.—Box 553 


_ RESTAURANTS 


ERMITAGE RESTAURANT, 20, Dover tree; 
W.1. Reg. 5176. Lunch, dinner, sup: r, 5 
Service charge 6d. French and Russian Sine 
Speciality: Afternoon teas. Fully li nse¢ 
Hermitage Buttery for lunches, snacks, ti 5 ay 
light dinners before the theatre. ) 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 


LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, an ‘liz 

bethan Country House in 10 acres of ¢_ igh; 
ful grounds, within easy reach of Harr gat 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, Mir itur 
Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and well-s* cke; 
bar, 25/- day —Write, THE SECRETARY, Ali 
borough Hall, Boroughbridge. 


SCOT, BERKS. 
ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 
Adjoining Ascot Heath and Racecourse. 
Perfect golfing centre, four excellent cc urs: 
near; all modern amenities. 
Only 25 miles from London. Telephone: (s 
678.—L. ELLIS ADCOCK, Resident Direct« 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. Clevedon Private } ote 
Upper Sea Road, Nr. Sea and Central Stz tion 
Recently opened. H. & C. all rooms. Vacancie 
5 to 7 gens. Props. Mr. and Mrs. GREENHALL 
*Phone 1874. 
LARGES ST., 15, W.1, close to RITZ, Picca 
dilly. Ideal for shopping, theatres an 
restaurants. “‘Nicest place of its kind in Townt 
stay in for any period.’’—MR. HENRY. Gro. 2393-4 


ASTBOURNE. THE CAVENDISH, occupyin 
the finest position on the front, is now ope: 
again. Luxurious Private Suites or comfortab! 
Bedrooms. Exceptional service. Excellent Cu 
sine. Music and Dancing. Terms on applicatior 
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to PHILIP CHURCHMAN, Manager. Telephone 
Eastbourne 2740. 
LFRACOMBE.—RUNNACLEAVE HOTEL. Th: 
Premier Hotel. 150 bedrooms. Palm, Tud 
and Cocktail Lounges. Dancing nightly ir 
Golden Ballroom. Lift all floors. Licensed 
Vacancies September onwards. Tel. 581. 
ACHRIE HOTEL, 4 miles from Port Ellen} 
Isle of Islay, has been acquired by Machri:} 
Hotels, Ltd., and is under entirely new manage. 
ment. 

The eighteen-hole golf course, considered one 
the finest natural courses in the kingdom, whic! 
adjoins the hotel, is the property of the company 

The hotel is situated near the golf course an: 
a 7-mile stretch of sand beach. Trout fishin 
available. Fully licensed. 

The new management has ensured first-clas 
cuisine and service. Cars meet boats and plane 
by arrangement. The hotel will remain oper 
during the winter which is mild. Now bookin 
for September and October onwards. 

Apply: Major ALLAN CAMERON, M.C., Res! 
dent Director, Machrie Hotel, Port Ellen, Isle 
Islay. Phone: Port Ellen 10. 

EWQUAY, CORNWALL, 
~ KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL 
(adjoining Gold Club House and overlookin: 
FISTRAL Bay). 60 bedrooms. Bridge, dancing 
and games. Special winter terms. ‘Phone: New 
quay 2345, “4 
AYING GUESTS. Large bedrooms and private 
sitting room offered to couple as paying 
guests, in a very comfortable and wel! rur 
Country House.—Miss BARBOUR, Bank?:ad 
Broxton, Chester. a eine. a) 
YLANDS, Stanmore. A delightful Guest 
House, 30 minutes from City or West © nd) 
Lovely garden, excellent cuisine, central heat ng 
every comfort and consideration for guests. T« "ms 
from 4's gns. per week. ‘Phone: Grimsdyke 1 ‘7. 





TRETE RALEGH HOTEL, 
NEAR EXETER. 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL I\ 
extensive grounds, situated between Honiton nt 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beau ful 
coast line of Devon. The Hotel has every mo. em 
comfort; fresh vegetables and fruit from he 
gardens and own poultry. T.T. milk. The! tel 
also offers restful, warm and comfortable ac m- 
modation for the winter. 
Telephone: Whimple 322. 
USSEX. BEECH HILL HOTEL, Rush kt 
Green. Famous for its cuisine, ser ce 
glorious position and gardens. Hard court, s\_ m- 
ming pool. Terms7 gns. No extras. Teleph 1¢ 
Rushlake Green 312. ae: 
HE guest house hotel that is different! * tu- 





feareresesten ores 


ated in the most delightful part of Glouce ¢r 
shire, the ELMS GUEST HOUSE, Beeches Gr on 
Stroud, is something to remember—fine cui 1¢ 
well-appointed and distinctively redecor e¢ 
rooms. Near excellent facilities for swimr 1%. 
golf and tennis. Apply, Resident Propriet. 55. 
Bus service to Cheltenham Spa. 

HE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL. 

MIDHURST SUSSEX. 

Within daily motoring distance of the C: st 
Old world, new fashioned, good food, cl! ‘cé 
wines. 

Tel.: Midhurst 10. j 
ORQUAY, STRATHMORE HOTEL. Or of 


Torquay’s better hotels. Winter terms 

6 ens for first-rate comfort. Three Lou: -¢€s 
Smoking Room, Ball and Games Rooms, | ift. 
Cent. htg.; excellent chef. Vacancies from .id- 
September. Tel.: 2085. 
ENTNOR, ROYAL HOTEL. Facing sout! ané 
the sea. Open throughout the year. ‘Now 
taking bookings for Autumn and Winter mc:ths. 
Tel.: No. 186. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 

ADVERTISING PAGE 474 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE FOLLOWING SALES BY AUCTION WILL BE HELD 
ON FRIDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 20 








At 20, Hanover Square, W.1, at 2.30 p.m. 





sy direction of Dr. H. R. Ricardo 
SUSSEX. 5 MILES FROM SHOREHAM 


TOTTINGTON MANOR ESTATE, 217 ACRES 
including the MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE with VACANT POSSESSION, containing entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Staff quarters of 4 rooms. Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
A DAIRY FARM. COTTAGE AND AMPLE BUILDINGS. 98 ACRES PASTURE 
Let on annual Michaelmas tenancy at £140 per annum. WOODS AND DOWNLAND 
(In conjunction with Messrs. J. Ellman Brown). 


WEST SUSSEX. 11, HOURS LONDON 
FRYERN, STORRINGTON, 132 ACRES 


A well-built Residence, overlooking Chanctonbury Down and surrounded by well-timbered pleasure grounds and parkland. 
Four reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Central heating. Private water and electricity supply. Modern drainage. Stabling 
and garage. Chauffeur’s cottage and two lodges. 

HOME FARM. Vacant Possession of the residence and land in hand. 

Also HORMARE FARM, a smallholding of 44 acres. Over 400 yards frontage to the main road. 


(In conjunction with Messrs. Frank Newman & Sons). 


By direction of Prince Littler, Esq. 
"  MID-SUSSEX. 5 MILES FROM HORSHAM 
ELLIOTTS, NUTHURST, 125 ACRES 


An attractive Residence standing in well-timbered parkland. Very compact, fully modernised and built on labour-saving lines. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ quarters. Companies’ water and electricity. Modern drainage. Chauffeur’s 
house, garages, stabling, 314 acres of well-kept gardens. 

Model Dairy Farm with 90 acres of rich pasture. Modern cowshed and range of buildings 
Bailiff’s cottage and Old Sussex farmhouse. VACANT POSSESSION on completion. 

(In conjunction with Messrs. J. Ellman Brown). 


FAVOURITE FARNHAM DISTRICT 
RAVENSWOOD, TILFORD 


An attractive and well-appointed House on high ground facing south-west with beautiful view to Hindhead 
Three reception rooms, billiard room, 7 bedrooms and 3 maids’ rooms, 4 bathrooms. Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Central heating. Stabling 
and garage. Excellent cottage. Delightful terraced gardens, large kitchen garden, paddocks and woodland 
ABOUT 21 ACRES. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 





At the George Hotel, Shrewsbury, at 2.30 p.m. 





By direction of the Personal Representatives. 


OUTSKIRTS OF SHREWSBURY 


PULLEY HALL FARM, 184 ACRES. PULLEY FARM, 210 ACRES. IVY HOUSE, 4 ACRES 
Including two old-world, half-timbered Farmhouses 
Brick and tiled farm buildings planned for dairying, one having a model milking shed of modern design. 
' IVY HOUSE is of the Georgian period. The land has long main road frontages. Main electricity. 
(In conjunction with Messrs. Ludlow, Briscoe & Hughes, and Mr. Alwyne V. Daborn, F.S.I., F.A.I.). 


By direction of St. Dunstan’s. SHROPSHIRE HILLS 
BROCKHURST, CHURCH STRETTON. ABOUT 30 ACRES 


Formerly a famous Preparatory School for Boys, and having every requirement for this purpose, 
also suitable as Hotel or for a high-class Institution 
Six large living or class rooms, offices and domestic quarters, 19 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. Chapel, gymnasium, and other buildings. Main water, 
electricity and drainage. Central heating. Garage and outbuildings 


SEPARATE MASTERS’ HOUSE. Swimming pool, cricket field, gardens. Pasture and oak woodland. Vacant Possession 


SOUTH VIEW, CHURCH STRETTON 
A modern brick-built and tiled Residence occupying a most pleasant position 
Three sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom and very compact and convenient offices. Main water, gas, electricity and drainage. Garage 
In all HALF AN ACRE, with lawn, fruit and flower garden. Vacant Possession 
(Both in conjunction with Mr. Alwyne V. Daborn, F.S.I., F.A.I.). 





Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London."’ 


Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(10 lines) 
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13, 1946 





CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 





JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.). 


: 334) AND aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 


Mayrair 3316/7 





By Auction 3rd October. 
MID-KENT 
Two miles from Maidstone Town and Station, 6 miles from Rochester and 8 miles from 
Sittingbourne. ; 
3 The very attractive mod- 
erate sized Residential 


Property, 
BOXLEY HOUSE 
Near Maidstone 
comprising a beautiful 
Queen Anne Residence with 
galleried hall,-3 reception 
rooms, billiards room, 9 
principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 fitted bathrooms, 
6 secondary bedrooms 
standing in well-timbered 
parklands. Small residen- 
tial farm of 36 Acres. 
Numerous cottages and the 
well-known Boxley Warren 
‘ containing a large quantity 

. of valuable timber. 
The whole extending to about 255 ACRES. Practically all with vacant possession. 
Particulars (price 1/6) of the Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
8, Hanover St., — W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7). Solicitors : CLIFFORD 
TURNER & co oy Paes Victoria St., London, E.C.4. Land Agents: H. and 
COBB, Castle Chambers, Rochester. 








BERKSHIRE—Wilts and Glos. Borders 
Charming modern Residence with delightful views, south aspect, and known as 
**‘HILLS,’’ Great Coxwell, near Faringdon 


Containing 2 reception j 
rooms, cloakroom, 3  bed- : 
rooms, bathroom, labour- ‘ 
saving offices. Garage. 
Lovely gardens. Main elec- 
tric light. Company’s gas. 
Excellent water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. Inde- 
pendent hot water services. 


In all about 1 ACRE 


POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION. 





Which Messrs. JACKSON STOPS will submit to Auction (unless previously 

sold by Private Treaty) at the Crown Hotel, Faringdon, on Thursday, Octo- 

ber 3, 1946, at 3 p.m. Auctioneers’ Offices : Old Council Chambers, Castile 

Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. Solicitors: Messrs. MORRISON AND 
MASTERS, Regent Circus, Swindon. Tel. 2602. 





Between Bourton-on-the-Water and Cheltenham. 


WESTFIELD HOUSE AND FARM 
NOTGROVE 


4 reception rooms. Electricity. Central heating. Servants’ 
flat. Farm (let at £320 p.a.) with modern farmhouse and 
2 cottages. 2 sets of good buildings. 330 ACRES. 


Auction on September 23, 1946. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS WITH 
(Cirencester) and BUCKELL & BALLARD (Oxford). 
Auctioneers’ Offices: Messrs. Jackson Stops, Old 
Council Chambers, Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 
334/5), Messrs. Buckell & Ballard, 16, Corn 
Market Street, Oxford (Tel. 4151). 





By direction of the Dowager Lady Birkmyre. 


GLENSHEE, PERTHSHIRE 


Braemar 17 miles. Blairgowrie 22 miles. Kirriemuir 23 miles. 
Forfar po miles 
THE RENOWNED S PORTING ESTATE 
DALMUNZIE, IN HISTORIC GLENSHEE 
A perfect home in a Scottish glen, secluded but with the 
Modernised old Cotswold House. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, | estate entrance adjoining the mai 
roads. The property includes :— 
The beautifully situated modern Residence 
DALMUNZIE LODGE 
FIVE COTTAGES and GARAGE BLOCK in first-class 


HOME FARM of approximately 1,900 acres. 
Exceptional shooting. Deer stalking. Amenities for winter 
sports. Trout fishing. Private 

reconditioned after war period. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
And extending in all to about 6,500 ACRES. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction (unless sold previously 
by Private Treaty), cn Wednesday, October 16, 6. 
Solicitors : TAIT & CRICHTON 
berland Street, Edinburgh (Tel. 301 192). Auctioneers ; 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, 
Leeds (Tel. 31941). 


main Blairgowrie/Braemar 


9-hole golf course easily 


By order of Fyfield Estates, Ltd. 


WILTS 
Devizes 5, Pewsey 8, Marlborough 13, London 86. 
The Important Tithe Free Agricultural Property 
MANOR FARM, PATNEY 

Lying right in and round the village and comprising a 
gentleman’s pleasing Georgian Farmhouse, having 5 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, small Queen Anne dairy house. 
Modern block of Accredited Farm buildings with attested 
licence, including range of Cowstalls to tie 120. Calves 
Boxes and Calving Pens. Barns. 6-unit Milking Parlour 
and Dairy. 10 first-class Cottages. 

: : 609 ACRES 
of exceptionally rich pasturage and mead and an area of 

fine corn-growing land. 
Auction Thursday, September 26. 

Vacant Possession on Completion. 
(Pedigree Ayrshire Herd might be sold.) 
Solicitors : Messrs. WILLIAMS & JAMES, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. Auctioneers : 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil 
(Tel. 1066). 


W.S. 41, Northum- 








By direction of J. B. S. Jardine, Esq. 


THE MANOR HOUSE, COLERNE, Nr. BATH 
Bath 7 miles. Chippenham 7 miles. 
600 ft. 7. — extensive on 


A WELL MODERNISED 
JACOBEAN MANOR 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3/4 reception 
rooms. Co.’s water. Main 
electricity, gas. Central 
heating. Garage for 2. 
Stabling for 7. Cottage. 
Tennis lawn. Simple gar- 
den. Paddock. 81%» acres. 
For Sale by Auction (unless 
sold privately meanwhile), 
at 3.30 p.m., at the Oak 
Room, Fortts Restaurant, 
Milsom Street, Bath, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1946. 
Illustrated particulars (price 2/-) from the Joint Auctioneers : JOLLY & SON, LTD., 
Milsom Street, Bath (Tel. 3201); JACKSON STOPS, Castile Street, 
Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 

Solicitors : Messrs. ERNEST J. WHITE & CO., 5, Pierpoint Street, Bath (Tel. 2291/2). 








AUCTION WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1946 5 
At the Town Hall, Horsham, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 
The attractive Country Resid 
BADGERCROFT, STORRINGTON 
Three reception, cloak-room, 5 bedrooms (fitted basins), excellent domestic offices. 
Telephone. Main services. Garage and out-buildings. Well-laid gardens, 
Details of the Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443), and NEWLAND TOMPKINS & TAYLOR, 
Estate Offices, Pulborough (Tel. 11). 


By direction of Lady Shepherd. 
AUCTION FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1946 
At the Masonic Hall, Bognor Regis, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
WEST SUSSEX COAST 
The interesting Bungalow] Residence, 

BELAIR, ELMER BEACH, MIDDLETON-ON-SEA 
Lounge, dining room, 3 cloakrooms, 4 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, Sun-balcony a 
kitchen, etc. Telephone. All main services. Charming gardens with private access 

to the beach. Double garage with gardener’s bungalow. 

VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 
Details of the Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, 
Chichester (Tel. 3443). 




































Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48. CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 





SUSSEX 


In a much-favoured residential area. Under a mile from small town. 
About a mile from Main Line Station, with electric trains to London. 


SURREY 


. Facing South, with fine views over an area of Common. 
1% miles from Station, with electric trains taking under 1 hour to town. 





Approached by a drive with Lodge at entrance. 


A MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE 


Containing 7 Master’s Bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, staff flat with bath, 4 well-proportioned 


reception rooms. 


Fitted basins in all bedrooms; central heating, 2 cottages, stabling, garage, farmery. 


Diversified gardens, with hard tennis court, park-like pasture, etc., in all about 
180 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


rooms and bath in addition, also delightful barn room, 60 ft. 20 ft. 
Main water and electricity. Central nee Garage. Simply DA gardens, grounds 








On high seein and sacl by a dave. 
A RESTORED TUDOR FARM-HOUSE 


Comprising 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 2 reception yg wits staff cottage of 4 


Fitted basins. 


and paddocks, in a 


ABOUT 16 ACRES. PRICE £15,000 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 














ON THE SOUTH COAST 


In a good Residential District. 10 minutes from sea front. 
BISHOPSBOURNE, EASTBOURNE 


Attractive Residence in 

good order, facing south 

and occupying a secluded 

position on rising 
ground. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 principal and 5 secondary 
bedrooms, 4  bathreoms. 
Companies’ electric light, 
gas and water. Central 
heating. Main drainage. 
Garage. Well wooded 
grounds with a 


Private Gate to the Royal 
a > i Eastbourne Golf Links. 

ABOUT 2% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 

for SALE by AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room on October 10, 

at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 

Solicitors Messrs. LEWIS HOLMAN & LAWRENCE, 58, Victoria Street, $.W.1. 

Auctioneers: J. D. ALEXANDER, ESQ., 61, Milton Road, Eastbourne; and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Pars. 1/-) 











WEALD OF KENT 


Model Residential and Farming Estate in perfect order. 


ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
in centre of farm 
with 3 reception, 5-6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 
electric light. Central heat- 
ing. Billiards and games 
room, Garage for 4 cars. 
Four cottages. Two bunga- 
lows. Tennis court. Swim- 
ming pool. 
T.T. cowsheds for 40 cows 


Water bowls and fluores- 
cent lighting. Dutch barn. 


15 acres hops, 71 pasture, 
98 woodland, 45 arable. 
T.T. Shorthorn Herd by Valuation if required. 
ABOUT 230 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,652) 





WORCESTER THREE MILES 


Adjoining a village with buses, church and post office. 
igh above the River Severn with lovely views of the valley. 


The _ stone-built Resi- 
dence, which was 
erected by a well-known 
architect, is in good 
order throughout. 


Panelled halls, 4 reception 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, plus 
flat above with 7 rooms, 
3 bathrooms, kitchen with 
“Aga,” controlled central 
heating, main — electric 
light, water and drainage. 


Stabling, Garages, with 
rooms over. 





Gardens of natural beauty. Tennis and croquet lawns, Well-stocked kitchen garden. 
Rich pasture land. Three small houses (two in hand). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 15 OR 70 ACRES. Possession on completion. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (19,537) 


KENYA COLONY 


Estate of 800 ACRES situated in the Highlands of Kenya. 
8,000 feet above sea level, 5 miles from a station. 


x8 


¢ 





STONE-BUILT HOUSE k 
containing 4 bedrooms, 2 
baths, 2 reception rooms, 
sun room. 
Nursery Wing with 2 bed- 
rooms and reception room, 
Separate hot-water system. 
Garage. Cattle dip, dairy, 
milking bails, stabling, 
harness room. Another 
small house. 


a 





43 acres of pyrethrum, excellent market garden, forest and pasture. 
PRICE £7,000 OR OFFER. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,757) 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
‘Gallezies, Wesdo, London.” 














Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


Established Wi ‘Nicholas, Reading ’’ 


( 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY. 


Telegrams: 
“‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 





PARMOOR, HAMBLEDON 





This dignified Residence, seated in a beautiful 
secluded spot 500 ft. above sea level, with 
glorious views, containing about 23 bedrooms, 
9 bathrooms, a magnificent suite of entertaining 
apartments and complete offices. 


Smaller Residence with 4 bed and dressing 
rooms, bath and 2 sitting rooms, ample 
stabling, garages and farm buildings. 


Lovely pleasure gardens, fine walled garden 
and parklike surroundings. 


33, ACRES 


On the Chilterns, between Henley and High Wycombe, 35 miles of London. 





If desired extra land comprising 2 cottages, 
apple orchard and meadow. 26%. ACRES 
in all can be purchased in addition. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S WATER. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Capital order and ready for immediate 
occupation. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading. 


ghee 





WANTED TO PURCHASE IN WORCS, GLOS, HEREFORD OR ADJOINING COUNTIES 


A GENUINE QUEEN ANNE OR EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE with 3 good sized reception rooms, not more than 4-5 bedrooms, 
a few acres of land. For the right house in good order a good figure will be given. 
Particulars to Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 0293). 




















OXFORD JAM ES STYLES & WH ITLOCK rm 
— OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





OLD WHARF, SHILLINGFORD 


Oxford 11 miles, Henley 12 miles. 


A PERFECT MODERNISED XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Mainly stone-built, with exposed timbering, mellowed tiled roof and latticed windows, 
containing many unspoiled features of its period. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 

6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electric light. Ample water supply. Central heating throughout. Telephone. 
Garage and picturesque outbuildings (capable of use as extra bedroom accommodation). 
Old-world garden, kitchen gardens, orchard, RIVER GARDEN witb frontage to the 
Thames, and large paddock 
IN ALL ABOUT 13 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
at the Property, as above, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless sold 
privately meanwhile). 
Illustrated particulars obtainable from the Joint Auctioneers: F. L. MERCER & Co., 
40, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Tel. No. Regent 2481), and JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
16, King Edward Street, Oxford (Tel. Nos. Oxford 4637/8). 





THE MILLAND HOUSE ESTATE, LIPHOOK 


Hampshire-Sussex borders. London 45 miles. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE, HEAVILY TIMBERED, RESIDENTIAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 


Containing, briefly, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 14 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms 
and servants’ accommodation. 


Electric light. Ample water supply. Central heating. Telephone. 
Stabling, garages and farm buildings. Beautiful old barn, suitable dancing. Squash 
racquets court. Guest’s cottage and five other cottages. 
Delightful pleasure grounds, with views, kitchen gardens, orchard, woods and 
plantations (affording good shooting), arable and pasture land 


IN ALL ABOUT 414 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON 
COMPLETION 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford (Tel. Nos. 
4637/8). 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





KENT 


In a pretty village between Canterbury and Herne Bay. Good situation and outlook. 


Attractive Modern 
Residence 


Hall, 3 reception, 4 bed, 


tiled bathroom. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE. 
Well laid-out gardens of 


about 1, ACRE. 


FREEHOLD £6,000 
OR NEAR OFFER 





EARLY POSSESSION. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (Regent 8222). 
(K.48,872) 


72 





In the beautiful Hindhead district adjacent to the far-famed Devil's Punch Bowl and 
Golden Valley. 800 ft. above sea. 

Matured Residence Z 
with every Modern t 
Comfort. 

Hall, 3 spacious reception, 
7 bed, 2 bathrooms. Kit- 
chen with Aga and good 
offices. 2 garages. Out- 
buildings. Well-timbered 
grounds with lawns. 


3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,500 


A Pleasing Surrey 
Freehold 





HAMPTON -& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (Regent 8222). 
(S.11,654) 





SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS—ASCOT 


Choice Freehold Property “‘ Lynwood ”’ 260 feet up. 


~ 





BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED HOUSE 
MODERNISED BY FAMOUS 
ARCHITECT 


Entrance and lounge halls, 5 elegant reception rooms, 

compact offices, 2 staircases, master suite with bath- 

room, 5 family bedrooms and staff accommodation, 
3 other bathrooms. 


COMPANIES’ GAS AND WATER. 


OWN ELECTRICITY. MAIN DRAINAGE. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Gravel Soil. South aspect. 


oF 








Pair of lodges. Gardener’s cottage. Garages and 


stabling. Charming pleasure grounds. Walled 
kitchen gardens. Wood and grass land in all nearly 
23 ACRES 


HAMPTON & SONS, in conjunction with 

GIDDYS, will sell the above by Auction at the 

London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C.4, on Thursday, October 17 next, at 
2.30 (unless previously disposed of). 


Solicitors: Messrs. TAMPLIN, JOSEPH & CO., 

52, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Particulars from the Joint 

Auctioneers: GIDDYS, Sunningdale, Berks., and 

HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1 (Tel.: Regent 8222). 





MIDDLETON-ON-SEA 


SITUATE IN ONE OF THE SOUTH COAST’S HEALTHIEST SPOTS 
Few minutes’ walk from sea. Bus route and shopping centre. 3 miles Bognor Station. 
Late MARIGOLDS, Sea Lane, Middieton-on-Sea. 


QUAINT SEMI-MARINE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Containing hall, 3 reception 

rooms, conservatory, 6 bed 

and dressing rooms, 2 baths, 

compact offices. All Com- 

pany’s services and main 

drainage. Wash basins to 
some bedrooms. 


Useful outbuilding suitable 

for enlargement as garage. 

Delightfully secluded gar- 

dens and grounds of about 
CRE 


2 


WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION, 





For Sale by Auction at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4, on Thursday, October 17 next, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately 
beforehand). 

Solicitors : Messrs. BARNETT TUSON & CO., 35, New Broad Street, E.C.2. Particulars 
and conditions of sale from: A. W. MARTIN, F.A.L.P.A., Estate Agent, Main Road, 
Middleton-on-Sea, Susser; and HAMPTON & SONS, Auctioneers, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 





THE MEAD, LOWER GREEN, INKPEN 


3 miles Hungerford and Kintbury, 8 miles Newbury. 
A THATCHED COUNTRY COTTAGE 


of charm and antiquity in a lovely situation. Abounding with old oak beams, half 

timbering and reputed to date from the thirteenth century. Modernised and containing 

hall, dining room, lounge, kitchen, cloakroom, 3 bedrooms and bathroom. Garage. 
Pleasure and kitchen gardens, paddock. 


MAIN WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT, MODERN DRAINAGE. 
IN ALL ABOUT I; ACRES 


For Sale by Auction at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, on Thursday, September 26, 1946, at 2.30 (unless sold pri- 
vately beforehand. 


Solicitors : Messrs. AGAR-HUTTON & CO., 21, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 


Langham 2522). Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (Tel. : Regent 8222). 





, S.W.19 


(WIM. 0081) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 








ann eM 











BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON 
JAxp- — RAWLENCE & SQUAREY cuaeteen 


Salisbury, Wilts. 6 Ashley Place, S.W.1. Sherborne, Dorset & Nursling, Southampton 





OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO SPORTSMEN. 


DORSET 


Close to Wareham and Dorchester. 
THE EAST BURTON ESTATE, WOOL 


extending to about 400 acres and including about 8 miles of salmon and trout fishing 
in the River Frome, good wild fowl shooting. 2 farms (let), modern keeper's house, 
3 cottages, etc. 


POSSESSION OF THE SPORTING ON COMPLETION. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY will offer this attractive estate for Sale Auction in 


Dorchester, as a whole or in Lots at an early date. 


by 


Particulars, price 2/6, in due course from the Auctioneers: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
Salisbury, also at London, Sherborne and Southampton; the Solicitors : Messrs. LACEY 
AND SON, Bournemouth. 








By order of Exors. of Gaspard Farrer, decd. 
“THE SALUTATION,” SANDWICH, KENT 
A LUTYENS MASTERPIECE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms with bathrooms, 


separate domestic wing. 
COTTAGE. 
Garage, and outbuildings 


Gardens just over 3 ACRES 


In excellent order through- 
out. 


FREEHOLD. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 


canna FOR SALE BY PRIVATE 
RE TE I TREATY 


HUMBERT & FLINT 


Land Agents, 6, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Tel.: HOLborn 2078/9. 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


INSTITUTES 





A Lovely Old Tudor House in Glos. 
Occupying a fine position adjoining a golf course and 
National Trust land, commanding magnificent views. 
COMPLETELY RESTORED AND NOW IN FIRST- 
CLASS ORDER. 

3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light, excellent water supply (mains avail- 
ble). Central heating. 

Fine Old Barn. Garage. Outbuildings. 
Delightful pleasure gardens, grass terraces, ponds, 
vegetable garden, orchards, woodland and pasture, 
in all 
ABOUT 39 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
Inspected and eee by OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. 





SURREY (under 25 miles from Town) 
Jecupying a quiet position in the delightful Kingswood 
district within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 
Large garden, but this has been ploughed up during the 
war and will have to be entirely remade. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000. 
POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER. 


Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & ee eh 
17,710) 





UNDER 30 MILES N.W. OF LONDON 
In a fine position 500 feet above sea level with splendid views. 


An Ideal Property for a School, Institution, Country 
Club etc. 





Large entrance hall, 4 reception, 20 bedrooms (most having 
fitted basins, h. & c.), 5 bathrooms, splendid domestic 
offices with servants’ hall. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER. CENTRAL HEATING ‘THROUGHOUT. 
TWO COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE. ALSO 
SMALL BRICK-BUILT HOUSE, at present let at a 
nominal rent. Beautifully timbered grounds, hard tennis 

court, walled kitchen garden, etc., in all about 

30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Agents :—OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,659) 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 
The 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED BRICK BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
known as 
WIDBURY HILL, WARE 
containing 3 reception rooms, 10-11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
All Main Services. 
SUPERIOR ENTRANCE LODGE 


Stabling of 4 loose boxes, large garage with 


billiards room over. 


Well-timbered grounds with partly walled kitchen 
garden, vegetable garden, orchard, an area of market 


garden land, the whole extending to 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. 


To be Sold by Public Auction at the Canons Hotel, Ware, 
on Thursday, September 19, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously disposed of by private treaty). 


Joint Agents : Messrs. W. H. LEE & CO., 21, High Street, 
Ware, and Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 288, Albemarle 





Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





SURREY. 


Favoured site on high ground. 





Southern exposure with lovely views. 


UNIQUE RESIDENCE OF CHARM 


AND ATMOSPHERE. 


House. 


10-12 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, lounge, 
with gallery, 
ces. 
Main electricity, gas and water. 
throughout. Basin (h. and ¢.) in bedrooms. 
cupboards, ete. 


Garage for 3 or 4 cars. Four excellent 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, 


Formed from original farmstead of the Old Dower 
Skilfully adapted and completely modernised. 


dining hall 
3 reception rooms, studio and up-to-date 
Central heating 
Wardrobe 


Gardens of exquisite beauty (maintained by one 


man). Fascinating water garden, ornamental pools. 
Wide grass terraces and mellowed brick 
walls. 


Highly productive kitchen garden, in all about 
5 ACRES 


IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
Confidentially recommended by the Owner’s Agents : 


FINEST POSITION ON WENTWORTH 


Handy for Virginia Water Station. 


35 minutes Waterloo. 


cottages. 


retaining 





W.1. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 


Regent 2481 





ISLE OF WIGHT, ADJACENT TOTLAND BAY 
MAGNIFICENT MARINE VIEWS OF THE NEEDLES AND ENGLISH 
CHANNEL. EASY ACCESS SANDY BEACH AND SAFE BATHING. 


' 


MODERN HOME OF REDBRICKGEORGIAN 
ENCHANTING po ilar 
CHARACTER. MADE ° 
PERFECT REGARD- > Ve Ce, 
LESS OF COST. The house stands on high 





Grounds of 4 ACRES which are described 


FREEHOLD £8,500 OR NEAREST OFFER 
(INCLUDING SMALL BUNGALOW WHICH IS LET). 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


3 reception rooms, 7 
rooms, 3 bathrooms 


Parquet floors, central heat- 


rooms. 


as an outstanding feature. 


bed- and cheerful interior. 
4 reception rooms, 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


- - cadaae tn. hod Running water in every 
ing, running water in bed- bedroom. Main electricity. 
Main electricity, Co's water. 

gas and water. Garage, stabling and cot- 


tage. Attractive, 
bered gardens. 





Regent 2481. Agents: F. «5 


ground and has a bright 
8 bed- 


Central heating throughout. 


well-tim- 


a s £10,000, 
TH 


MERCER & Co., 40, 


SUFFOLK-ESSEX BORDERS 


11 miles Colchester 


THE TRIANGLE OF COUNTRY FORMED BY COLCHESTER, SUDBURY 


AND HADLEIGH 


A most attractive small country estate of about 102 ACRES. 





WITH ABOUT 102 —_— 
HOME FARM OF 95 ACRES IS LE 


Piccadilly, W.1. ae 2481. 




















184, BROMPTON ROAD. 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





467 


Just available. 
Unexpectedly for sale. 
SURREY 
Picturesque modern Residence, well 
fitted, labour saving. Hall, 2 reception, 
4 bed, bath. Excellent offices. Aga, etc. 
MAIN SERVICES. 

Nice gardens, orchard and paddock. 

4%, ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents : 


BENTALL, HORStEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Tel.: Ken. 0152). 


Freehold. 





25 MILES SOUTH 
Ina lovely position. Between Westerham and 
East Grinstead. 
GENTLEMAN’S DAIRY FARM 
53 ACRES Watered stream. 
Extremely picturesque old-world half- 
timbered Farmhouse. 2 reception, 4 bed, 
bath, etc. Main water. Co.’s electricity. 
Modern drainage. Model farm buildings. 
Oast house (would convert to cottage). 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD £6,250 
Sole Agents : 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BAL 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 





GQENTLEMAN’S EXCEPTIONAL 
FARMING ESTATE, NORFOLK 
700 ACRES of highly productive mixed 
lands in high state of cultivation and 
affording excellent shooting with a 
VERY CHARMING RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER most attractively situated. 
Four rec., 8 bed., 2 bathrooms, main 
electricity. Secondary farmhouse, 2 sets of 
very good brick buildings and several good 
cottages. All in excellent condition. An 
estate of importance and outstanding 
quality, and which can be well recommen- 
ded. Within easy reach ~ Norwich. FOR 
SA LE, FREEHOLD, VITH EARLY 
POSSESSION. eee, HORSLEY AND 
BALDRY, as above. 





QUEST HOUSE AND FARM 
(Unique opportunity for) 
LOVELY WYE VALLEY 
Outstandingly good Farm. Near favour- 
ite and historical town. Healthy stock and 
100 ACRES (another 
50 acres can be rented). The home of a 
well-known British Friesian herd. Com- 
pletely modernised house of character. 
Main electric light, electric cooker, Triplex 
grate, modern sanitation, bath (h. and c.). 
Cottage. Very suitable as a Guest House 
and land excellent for horses. Freehold 
only £7,000 with quick possession. The 
excellent pedigree herd and dead stock 
optional as a whole or in part. See at once. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


corn farm nearly 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE 'TROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, oe ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St, 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Vietoria 9t., 
Westminster, 9.w.1 





BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 
600 ft. up. South slope. 
t-built Resid 


Panoramic view for 30 miles. 


Archit in 4 acres of beautiful grounds 





9 bed, 3 bath, fine galleried 
lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms. 

First-rate order throughout. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


2 garages, cottage and flat. 





emanates in mid-October next. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.1814) 





MAGNIFICENT POSITION 


50 minutes London by electric service. 


IN KENT 
Possession in 4 weeks. 


12 bed, 4 bath, 4 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. 
Stabling, garages, lodge, 2 cottages. Grounds and parkland. 


46 ACRES £12,000 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


Central heating. 





SURREY 


A beautiful little 17th-century Farmhouse overlooking a well-known golf course, built of 
mellowed brick, beautifully modernised regardless of cost, full south aspect. 


The accommodation comprises large entrance hall, fine lounge about 37 ft. x 19 ft., 
dining room and study. The domestic offices include maids’ sitting room, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, garage, etc. Main services. Delightful gardens. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with possession. 


All details of the joint Sole Agents : Messrs. CHAS. OSENTON & CO., 137a, High Street, 
Epsom, Surrey, and Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount —— W.1. 
(D.1262) 


“| 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.: 
‘Euston 7000) 


MAPLE 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR. W.I. 
(Regent 4685 


Co., Ltp. 





Bu order of Executors. 


KENT HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


One of the best smaller residences in the West Cliff area. 5 minutes W. Bournemouth Stn. 


Attractive Detached Resi- 
dence in excellent order. 
9 bed-dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, maid's sitting room. 


Central heating. Main ser- 
vice. Double garage. 


Delightful garden, lawn, 
etc., nearly 3, ACR 


To be sold by Public 
Auction on September 20 
next (unless sold privately). 





Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1, (Regent 4685) 





CHORLEYWOOD, HERTS 


On high ground overlooking the River Chess. 14 miles Rickmansworth. 18 miles London. 


ROOKERY WOOD HOUSE 
Attractive modern Resi- 
dence, 7-8  bed-dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge 


hall, dining room, magni- 
ficent lounge. Excellent 
offices. Central heating, 


fitted basins, Co.’s electri- 
city. 2 garages. Picturesque 
gardens, nearly 2 ACRES 
To be sold by Public 
Auction on October 23 next 
or privately beforehand. 


Auctioneers : MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1 


(Regent 4685). 























THE ESTATE HOUSE 
MAIDENHEAD 


CYRIL 


Maidenhead 
2033/4 


JONES 


F.V.A. 





THE MALTINGS, COOKHAM 
A LOVELY PERIOD RESIDENCE IN PERFECT ORDER 


8 bedrooms, 





Auctioneer : 


3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Garage for 3. 


Old-world garden, 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
COMPANIES’ SERVICES. 
For Sale privately or by Public Auction 


September 26, 1946. 


CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., F.V.A., Estate House, Maidenhead. 


THE GABLED LODGE, 
MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


In a unique position adjoining the commons. 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms. 
Swimming pool, paddock and small farmery. 
4 ACRES 


Cottage. Central heating. Companies’ services, 


Auctioneer : 
Maidenhead. 


For Sale privately or by Public Auction, October 24, 
1946. 


CYRIL JONES, F.A.I.. F.V.A, Estate House, 





Ina woodland setting. 


Garage. 
About 1 ACRE with small plantation. 
COMPANIES’ SERVICES. 


CyriL JoNEs, F.A.1., F.V 
Maidenhead. 


Auctioneer : 





LOWER HOUSE, CHORLEYWOOD 


and containing 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rcoms. 


For Sale privately or by Public Auction, October 31, 
1946. 


A., Estate House, 











"TRESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. ‘elegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 


137 ACRES £9,000 
USSEX. 1'. miles. Market town and good rail service. OLD SUSSEX FARM- 
HOUSE. 2 reception, bathroom, 6 bedrooms. Main electricity and power and 





water. Good farm buildings. Cowhouse for 24, ete. 2 cottages. Land, half pasture 
and arable. Some orchard and woodland.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (19,9374) 

ANTS. On outskirts of Andover. SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE. 


3 reception, bath, 6 bedrooms. Main services. Garage. Large garden. £4,500 


FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,201) 
HISTORICAL KeSIDENCE 7 ACRES 
XFORD 9 MILES. [n beautiful old village on gravel. Secluded lovely 15th- 
CENTURY HOUSE in excellent order. Great hall with minstrels’ gallery, 3 
reception, 3 bathrooms, 6-10 bedrooms. Main electricity, hot water and central heating 
(thermostatic controlled). Telephone. Aga cooker. Garages, stabling. Cottage. 
Beautifully timbered grounds, lawns, flower beds, walled kitchen and fruit gardens, 
2 greenhouses, orchard. Second cottage and wet and dry boathouses nearby can also 








be had.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Apidley Street, W.1. (22,284) 
85 ACRES £7,500 
OMERSET. Lovely country 8 miles Yeovil. Superior Farmhouse, modernised, 


5 bedrooms, bath, 2 reception. Electric light. Gravitation water (main expected 
shortly). Garage, stabling, farm buildings, including cowshed for 12, ete. Land 
mostly pasture, some arable, and few acres wood. Would sell with live and dead 
stock, ete. —TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,709) 


East GRINSTEAD & LINGFIELD (between). 15 minutes’ walk Station (S.R.). 

WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE in good order, sunny aspect. Sitting hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. All main services. Garages for 2. Charming gardens, 
kitchen garden, etc. 1', ACRES. £7,000 FREEHOLD. Strongly recommended.— 
PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,792) 














Ss. W. SANDERS, S A N D E R S b] 


A. 
MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. Telephone:’ Sidmouth 41 


T. S. SANDERS, 





EAST DEVON 


1 mile from sea. 


Attractive Regency Residence with park and delightful gardens of some 38 


expense, 


cludes residence with 





Available on long lease at moderate rent. PREMIUM £3,000. 


% ACRES 


Modernised at considerable 
this property in- 


4 


reception rooms, 5 principal 
and 3 secondary bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms and _ offices. 


2 cottages. Garage for 3 
cars. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
IN MIDSUMMER, 1947 


‘. 





OWNERS OF PROPERTIES IN THE SOUTH-WEST desirous of selling, are invite 
to communicate with Messrs. SANDERS (as above). 
—are given on receipt of instructions and no unauthorised expenses are incurre¢ 





d 


Personal inspections—without fee 


d. 











tek cia 


Sabino 


tee 
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5, MOUNT ST., r X ‘ y Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 l R TIS & ENSON Established 1875 
By Order of Trustees 


OXFORDSHIRE BETWEEN CHIPPING NORTON AND SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR 
A delightful Freehold Residential and Agricultural Property 
THE GREAT ROLLRIGHT MANOR ESTATE 


Including a stone-built Manor occupying a fine position 700 ft. up with beautiful views. 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 4 reception rooms. Electric light. Central heating. 
Ample water. Garages. Hunter stabling. Charming pleasure grounds. Ornamental pond. Paddocks. 


MANOR FARM HILL BARN FARM COOMBE FARM 





Over 20 cottages. Allotments. Accommodation land and holdings. Hunting with the Heythrop and Warwickshire. Shooting over the Estate. 











ABOUT 835_ACRES SUBSTANTIAL RENT ROLL 
Freehold for Sale privately or by Auction in October next. Vacant Possession of the Manor House, grounds, etc. 
‘ Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. FRANKLIN & JONES, Frewin Court, Oxford; and Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W.1. : Victoria 3012. 





On instructions of the personal representative of the late Earl Lloyd George of Dwyfor, P.C., O.M.- 


ON bien. BORDER OF SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE 


ELECTRICITY. GAS. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 

Private water supply. Modern drainage. 

Four cottages. Garage for 4 cars. 


The well-known modern Country 
Residence 


BRON-Y-DE CHURT 


Occupying a splendid position between 
Farnham and Haslemere, in natural 
wooded surroundings, 5% miles from 
Farnham (Southern Electric), 41 miles 
from London, 15 miles from Guildford, 
Comprising: 4 reception rooms, sun 
lounge, 3 loggias, 5 principal bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


And including lawns, pleasure grounds, 

2 lakes, natural woodland, spruce plan- 

tations and a small grass paddock, the 
whole property extending to 


ABOUT 66 ACRES 


To be offered for Sale by 
Auction (unless sold previously by 
Private Treaty) at the LION HOTEL, 
GUILDFORD, on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 29, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION 
(with the exception of one cottage). 


Excellent self-contained domestic 

offices comprising kitchen, scullery. 

maids’ sitting room, 6 bedrooms and 
bathroom. 





Illustrated particulars and plans from the Auctioneers: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 32, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1 (Tel. : Victoria 3012); or the Solicitors : Messrs. RHYS 
ROBERTS & C 0, 5, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 (Tel. : Holborn 0818/9); Messrs. ELVY RoBB & Co., Bank Buildings, 16a, St. James’s Street, S.W.1 (Tel. : Abbey 2941). 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 








































































Central Established 1799 Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS “Farebrother, London”’ 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4 
Preliminary Announcement 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
” 
“ROCKYLANE FARM 
NEAR HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
Exceptionally attractive Period Residence skilfully restored and modernised. 
Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, model domestic offices. Central heating. 
FINE OLD BARN. THREE COTTAGES. 
Paddocks, gardens, farmlands, and productive woodlands, in all 
ABOUT 98 ACRES 
Which will be offered for Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., 70, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Auctioneers : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
- ’ : And at 
H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON Crawiens2s A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocasiats, Sunney 
GODALMING. Tel. 2. FARNHAM. Tel. 5274. ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 
SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS SURREY AND SUSSEX 
5 . a P BORDER 
Between Guildford and Horsham, 38 miles from London. Hunting with three Packs. Easy daily reach London. 
Lovely views over the Weald. 
Freehold Residential Agricultural and Sporting Estate . * -—" — ~— 
) ° Mode sec é 
BURNINGFOLD HALL, DUNSFOLD house with 3 reception 
Comprising a comfortable rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
Residence in the modern room and 2 _ bathrooms. 
Georgian style, containing Main water and electricity. 
15 bed and dressing rooms, Lovely matured gardens. 
5 reception rooms, offices, Fine range outbuildiags. 
main electricity and water, Garage 4 cars. 3 cottages. 
central heating. Garages Farmery 12 ACRES 
for 5 cars, stabling for 9 FREEHOLD £15,000 
horses. Beautifully main- 
tained gardens and grounds. 
Small farmery. Park of 60 PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
acres, Eight — cottages. For Sale by Auction at an early date. 
Area of woodland contain- BURSTOW HALL, NEAR HORLEY, SURREY 
ing valuable marketable A COMMODIOUS COUNTRY R ESIDENCE with lounge *hall, 4 or 5 reception rooms, 
oak timber. _ billiards room, 10 bedrooms (5 with wash basins) and 5 bathrooms. Main services. 
Cottage. Capital walled garden and range of glasshouses. In all 10% ACRES. 
In all about 117 ACRES SUSSEX 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots, unless previously sold, at the Lion Between Crawley and East Grinstead. 
Hotel, Guildford, on Thursday, 10th October, 1946. Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK AND COUNTRY RESIDENCE with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Grounds 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. J Mayfair 3771; H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, of 2 ACRES. Main water and electricity. Requires restoration. $ 
Godalming. 'Tel.: 2. Particulars 2: per copy. FREEHOLD £4,500 Ref, 390 
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snenttl nee usabenms WILSON & CO. 


SUSSEX. OVERLOOKING THE SOUTH DOWNS 


ee ' Convenient to Haywards Heath 
cast 4 and Lewes. 


13, 1946 











SUPERBLY APPOINTED 
COUNTRY HOUSE with 
fine oak panelling, parquet 
floors, choice fireplaces, and 
luxurious bathrooms. 
OCCUPYING ONE OF THE 
FINEST POSITIONS IN 
SUSSEX 





11 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, fine hall and 
4 reception rooms. Lodge, 
chauffeur’s flat, garage and 
stabling. Main electric light 
and power. Central heating. 
Pasture and woodland 
ABOUT 141 ACRES 


Inspected and strongly recom- 
mended by Sole Agents: 
WILSON & CO., 23, Mount 























= aSiiee : Her Street, W.1. 5 ll 

7a | 
16, ARCADE STREET, 8ST. GEORGE STREET, | 

IPSWICH HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 i 

Ipswich 4334 ‘eae 4 

4 

ENT. 1%. miles Swanley Station, whence London OGNOR REGIS. Choice residential position. Charm- i 

reached in 40 mins. Highly profitable Nursery and . GUERNSEY B ing Detached Modern Residence. 3 reception, 4 # 

Market Garden, 27,480 sq. ft. Glasshouses, Modern House By Auction on the Premises, September 26. principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ _bed-sitting- 3 
(2 sitting, 3 bedrooms, bathroom). Excellent repair. Main 2 " room, well-appointed, excellent repair, main services. 4 | 

services. 5 ACRES productive land. Possession. Sub- Lovely garden %4 ACRE. Garage 2 cars. POSSESSION. 


stantial figure required for Freehold, growing crops, 
tractor, lorry, etc. 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents, WoobDcocKs, 
London Office. 


FREEHOLD £6,000. Inspected and recommended by 
Woopcocks, London Office. 





COUNTRY HOUSE WANTED : 
CountTrRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 4-5 reception. 
About 12 bedrooms, modernised, with some paddocks 





EAst SUFFOLK (Southwold 9 miles). “St. Keyne,” 
Halesworth. 17th century residence in this old Market 

Town on Main Line. 4 reception, 5 bedrooms, dressing 

room, bathroom (h. & c.). Electricity and all services. 

Garage (3 cars). Delightful walled gardens about 3%, ACRE 
in all. -Vacant Possession. Auction September 26. 


Details of Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


and stabling, within daily reach of town and south coast. | 
Good price paid for a suitable property. Mark envelope 
“General B.’”-—Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
. 





USSEX. 1 hour fast electrics. Exceptionally good 
Farm, 135 acres with very high milk yield. Good 
farmhouse, (5 beds, bath, h. & c.). Main electric close. 
Excellent *puildings with rete LS cow standings. 4 





= Ki AZELY,’’ outskirts St. Peter Port. Beautifulsurround- 


tie cottages. Unique property at £12,000 FREEHOLD. 
LDEBURGH (adjoining Golf Links). Attractive onamtivean in delightful peattion. "TN aaa cations, POSSESSION APRIL. —Woopcocks, London Office. 





modern residence, 3 reception (one 33 ft. x 15 ft.). 


Maids’ sitting room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (h. & c.), | Bandsome lounge hall with tiled lavatory, etc., 3 reception, 


eantrs . billiards, domestic offices with servants’ hall, bath and men’s ONG FRONTAGE TO ESTUARY. Most attractive 

€ é “a é 8s a arage 

cml Re meg a Wg vent, —-. ed bedroom. 8 bed, 2 bath, central heating. Attractive grounds, L Estate just under 150 ACRES S.W. Coast. Of interest 

FREEHOLD £4,500. POSSESSION SPRING 1947 kitchen gardens, orchard, in all2% ACRES, 5 heated glass- to yachtsmen, desiring pleasant Ban ig | interests with 
= . ss houses & packing shed optional. "FREEHOLD. EARLY | great future possibilities. £19,000.— Woopcocks, 

Woopcock & SON, as above. POSSESSION.—Particulars, 1/- of WOODCOCKS, as above. London Office. 


—— MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, =». asor ev 


WINDSOR FOREST, BERKSHIRE ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 


CHARMING OLD WHITE HOUSE IN A REALLY LOVELY SITUATION 
Throughout in excellent order. CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


Close to station, omnibus route, and Swinley Golf Links. Occupying a quiet well-secluded 




















position, 


8 bed and dressing r 8. p . . A ; 

ee The ACCOMMODATION comprises 6-7 bedrooms, all fitted with lavatory basins, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, gentlemen’s cloakroom. Polished oak floors in all 
4 reception rooms. main rooms. Excellent MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 


Good domestic offices. 


3 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING co.’S SERVICES MAIN DRAINAGE 
All main services. Modern 


drainage. GARAGE FOR 3 


Together with ABOUT 5, ACRES, beautifully laid out with paved ways, lily pond, 
rose garden, wild woodland. Productive vegetable garden, etc. 





Range of BRICK AND TILED OUTBUILDINGS, including storehouses, man’s 
room, ete., etc., 2 GARAGES. Together with 1 ACRE OF GARDEN, beautifully 4 
laid out. FREEHOLD £9,000 FREEHOLD £8,500 











C. W. INGRAM, F.S.I. Tel, : 32251 Tel. : M O O R E & C O °9 Auctioneers and 


(2 lines) Wallington 2606 ~ . + Surveyors 
90, PRINCES STREET, ENDINBURGH pennant 











WEST SURREY. Wide-fronted character House in ideal spot 20 miles Town. 
8 bedrooms, 3 reception, first-class offices. Lodge, coach house and very lovely 








For Sale by Private Treaty. walled garden. Also 6 ACRES meadowland with valuable road frontages on three 
IN WESTER ROSS, THE DEER FOREST OF EAST sides. BY AUCTION 6th Nov., 1946 (unless sold privately). (Folio 2734) 
; beautifully appointed brick and stone Residence with 14 ACRES delightful 
grounds. 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing, 3 reception, lounge-hall. Excellent domestic quarters 
Extending to nearly 10,000 acres with attractive well-built (Folio 2704) 
LODGE of 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms in all, bathroom, maid's SEVENOAKS, KENT. £4,600 only for choice modern brick and tile House in 


GUILDFORD 4 MILES. Owner will consider reasonable offer for early sale of 
RHIDORROCH 
3-car garage with flat. Gardener’s cottage and other buildings. £12,500 FREEHOLD. 
sitting room, kitchen with Esse cooker. Partial central heating. Also 4 ACRE garden. Ideal sunny spot with lovely views. 4 double bedrooms, 3 recep- 

















annexe with sitting room and 2 bedrooms. Stalker’s Cottage, Garages, tion, tiled offices, hall, cloakroom, etc. Brick garage. Inspected and recommended 
Chauffeur’s rooms and other outbuildings. by the Sole Agents, as above. (Folio 2712) 

ASHTEAD, SURREY. Compact and_ well-appointed, easily run small House in 
15 TO 20 GOOD STAGS SHOULD BE SHOT secluded grounds just under 1 ACRE. Very quiet yet only five minutes station. 
5 bedrooms, 3 reception, well-equipped offices. Garage and tennis lawn. Reasonably 

Bag of grouse used to be 100 brace, now much reduced. No tenants, priced at £5,500 FREEHOLD. (Folio 2693) 
but sheep and cattle are grazed. Good loch trout fishing and some ASscoT, BERKS. Expensively Pan charmingly decorated, brick and tile House 
salmon fishing. _. in pretty grounds about 42 ACRES (half woodland). Most favoured spot 4 miles 
Virginia ge 7 bedrooms, 3 Naeem 3 reception, ample domestic offices. — 
. : garage and a cottage. Recommended by the Agents. REASONABLE PRICE, 

Offers of over £10,000 will be considered. ONLY £10,500. (Folio 2715) 
For further particulars apply Sole Selling Agent: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.1., 90, Princes BERKSHIRE. Spacious one-storey Residence with long river frontage and slipway. 
Street, Edinburgh . 4 bedrooms, 1 very large.reception, well-equipped offices. Central heating. Garage. 
’ » Tennis court. 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £3,900. (Folio 2724) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


zz JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “= 
sus 93, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


By direction of Anthony W. Tuke, Esq. 
MID HERTFORDSHIRE 
In the Hatfield-Hitchin-Luton Triangle above the Mimram Valley. 
THE OLD RECTORY, AYOT ST. LAWRENCE 


SEPTEMBER 13, 








By order of the Trustees of the late H. C. Combe, Esq. 
London 18 miles, Esher 5, and Guildford 9 miles. Celebrated as one of the finest examples 
of Landscape Gardening. 
THE IMPORTANT AND NOTED RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
PAIN’S HILL, COBHAM, SURREY 


Lovely 18th-century Resi- 








dence in unique position. 
5 reception, ballroom, 20 
bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms, modern ser- 
vices, ample offices. Stable 
and garages. Home™farm. 
Five cottages. Kitchen 
gardens, charming grounds. 
Bounded by the River Mole. 


15 acres. Valuable woods. 
IN ALL ABOUT 


237 ACRES 
Ideally situated for good de- 


Beautiful park. Lake of 


A delightful moderate-sized 
Country House of distinc- 
tion, believed to be of 
Queen Anne origin, stand- 
ing high, facing south, with 
lovely open views over 
unspoilt country. Square 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
winter garden, 9-10 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, main 
electricity, central heating 
throughout. Three excel- 
lent modern cottages. Most 
productive gardens in full 
cultivation and adjoining 
pasture land, in all about 





ley velopment with unrivalled 
“REEHOLD. For Sale privately ng a oe 16 ACRES 
“REEH . For Sale privately (or by Auction later) as a whole or the Residence With Vacant Possession (except of the fields) to be offered for Sale by Auction 


























































- - i genre! gg a so gee OF gp ge nen (unless previously sold privately) in the early autumn. 
\i articulars and plans from Lanc gents : STRUTT ARKER, 49, Russell Square» sv Square 
{ W.C.1, and Auctioneers: OSENTON (CHAS.) & CO., | Leatherhead ‘and Epsom and Full particulars from the Sole Agents, JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. London, W.1. 
q By direction of Sir Robert Black, Bart. 
BERKSHIRE 
: Newbury 6 miles, Reading 11 miles, overlooking the Kennet Valley. 
MIDGHAM PARK ESTATE of about 1,450 ACRES 
INCLUDING THE BEAUTIFUL . And as separate Lots 
| GEORGIAN RESIDENCE Six capital farms ranging from 51 to 
317 ACRES. 
{ MIDGHAM PARK WITH 200 re - : 
ACRES [wo attractive secondary residences. 
Small holdings, numerous picturesque 
16-17 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bath- —- ee. — 
rooms, 5 reception rooms, complete i 
modern offices. Accommodation lands, 277 ACRES 
of woodlands, containing valuable 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL commercial timber. 
HEATING. GOOD WATER SUP- Over 2 miles of fishing rights in the 
PLIES. “MODERN DRAINAGE. River Kennet. 
‘ " Which will be Sold by Auction 
Stabling, home farm, seven lodges and (unless previously disposed of 
cottages, grandly timbered and finely privately) at Newbury late Sep- 
undulating park. tember, 1946. 
Land Agent : Mr. CLAUDE W. BRIGHTEN, Bank Chambers, 41, Queen Street, Maidenhead (Tel.: 853). 
Auctioneers : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 6341), DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury (Tel.: Newbury 1). | 
svc. EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 222 
AND VALUERS ESTATE AGENTS 
(EDWARD A. SYMMONS, F.A.I HN OHNS, F.V.1 J._F. W. LOVEDAY, F.V.I., A.A.L.P.A.) 
36, BERK ELEY ST REET ; LONDON. Ww. fs | MAYFAIR 0016 





HERTFORDSHIRE NORFOLK 


On fringe of open country in secluded setting, yet within daily reach of London. Close to the famous Broads. 


COURT LODGE, BALDOCK STREET, WARE Yachting. Fishing. Golf. 


Pleasing small Family Resi- TO LET FURNISHED 
dence on 2 floors. Entrance from November for 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 12-18 months. 

6 bed and dressing rooms, Easily run — conveniently 
bathroom, maid’s room, . planned. . 


cloakroom and ample 





domestic offices. 

Garage. All main services. 
Attractive grounds of 

nearly 1 ACRE 
For Sale Freehold by 
Public Auction (unless 
previously sold privately), 
at the Salisbury Arms 
Hotel, Hertford, on Thurs- 
day, October 10, 1946, at 


A well-appointed 
Georgian Residence 
10 bedrooms (h. and ¢. all 
rooms), 3 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, complete 
ottices. Co.’s_ electricity, 
water, modern drainage. 
Central heating throughout. 
Garages, stabling, etc. 
Attractive gardens and 


grounds. Tennis. Staff 







































¢ See Mee ee ro 3 p.m. available. 
Particulars from the Solicitor : GODFREY J. FREEMAN, Esq., 6, Bishopsmead Parade, 7 ACRES 
East Horsley, Surrey; or from the Joint Auctioneers, Epw ARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, 
as above, and A. Py R. NICOLLE, F.A.I., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Torquay 4554). Sole Agents : EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 
eee R. C. KNIGHT & SONS eee 
STOWMARKET CAMBRIDGE 


AND AGENTS 


NORFOLK 
Between Norwich and Yarmouth. 
OVELY EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 7 bed 


By direction of D. W. P. Gough, Esq. 
and dressing rooms (5 with basins h. and c¢.), 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity. Central 
ES. 


WEST SUFFOLK 
heating. Lovely gardens. Cottage, garages, etc. 4 AC 


Bury St. Edmunds 5 miles. VACANT POSSESSION. 











By direction of Ernest Farrow, Esq. (retiring). 


WEST SUFFOLK 


Bury St. Edmunds 8 miles. Newmarket 11 miles. 





PAKENHAM MANOR ESTATE. 1,258 ACRES. SUFFOLK SOUTHWOOD PARK ESTATE. 700 ACRES. 


Very fine small Principal Residence. Secondary Resi- 10 miles from Colchester. Southwood Park Farm. Gentlemen’s Residence. 


mm. § eo epeees OMFORTABLE COUNTRY FAMILY RESI- ailiffc so F Bathateen aie 
dence. 21 Cottages. Cc DENCE. 8 bedrooms (5 with basins h. and c.), 3 bath- Bailiff’s Home and off buildings. 4 cottages. 511 ACRES 
4 FIRST-RATE STOCK AND CORN FARMS. | !00ms, 2 reception rooms. Main electricity. Central 


heating. Cottage. Buildings. 50 ACRES. VACANT VACANT POSSESSION. 





Smallholding. Allotments, etc. POSSESSION. 
VALUABLE SMALL MIXED FARM 189 ACRES. 

VACANT POSSESSION of the whole. SUFFOLK 
AUCTION as a WHOLE or in 6 lots in OCTOBER. Near Stowmarket. FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in 2 lots at 


OVELY 15TH-CENTURY THATCHED RESI- rs sE > » ; 
Solicitors: Messrs, WooLnoucH Gross Son & CHam- | L“Dewce IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 5 bedrooms, Bury St. Edmunds on SEPTEMBER 11, 1946. 
BERLAYNE, Bury St. Edmunds. Joint Auctioneers: | bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. | Solicitors: Messrs. WOOLNOUGH, GROSS SON & CHAMBER- 
i ee : z Farmery, orchards, ~ 9 ACRES. VACANT POS- - : = ‘ 
Messrs. SALTER SIMPSON SONS, Bury St. Edmunds. ESSION. LAYNE, Bury St. Edmunds. 











Particulars of the above upon application to Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Market Place, Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5), or at 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289, two lines). 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1.. F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.1 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I.. A.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH —SOUTHAMPTON— BRIGHTON 





SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1L. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.T 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON. F.A.L.P.A. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


About 15 mile from the sea and village. 9 miles from Bournemouth. 
A very soundly constructed Residence completely modernised with all 
comforts and conveniences and tastefully decorated throughout. 


6 bedrooms (4 fitted with 
coloured wash basins and 
mirrors), beautifully fitted 
bathroom with shower, 
entrance lounge, dining 
and drawing rooms, cloak 
room, kitchen, good domes- 
tic offices. Company’s elec- 
tricity and power. Central 
heating. Main water and 
drainage. 


Garage and 3-roomed flat 
over, 





Delightful gardens and grounds including a quantity of ornamental trees and shrubs, 


lawns, orchard and kitchen garden, 


The whole extending to an area of about 


1 ACRE 


PRICE £7,750. FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





A unique opportunity of securing a small property in this delightful coastal village with 


LULWORTH COVE, DORSET 


The very favourite coastal resort on the shores of the English Channel. 9 miles from 


Wareham. 23 miles from Bournemouth, 


The well-situated semi-detached Freehold Residence 
“COVE HOUSE”’ 
WEST LULWORTH 
OQecupying a good position and commanding fine open views over delightful country. 
3 bedrooms, 2 small bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen and offices. Main 


electricity, power, water and drainage. 


Phe property stands on land having frontage of about 65 ft. and a depth of about 150 ft. 
Vacant Possession on completion of purchase. 


To be sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
September 26, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors > Messrs. LocK, REED & Lock, 53, High West Street, Dorchester. 


Auctioneers > Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





NEAR HORSHAM, WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a high position, amidst delightful rival surroundings, with magnificent views. 


Horsham 4 miles. London 35 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


5 principal bedrooms (h. 
and c.), 4 secondary bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 re- 
ception rooms, compact 
domestic offices. 


Excellent outbuilding with 
stabling, coach house, cow 
stalls, ete. 


Well laid-out grounds and 
land of about 


52 ACRES 
Including area of woodland. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR AUCTION LATER 


Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton, Tel. : Hove 2277/7279 (4 lines). 









LYMINGTON, HANTS 


Situated only a few minutes’ walk from the town and commanding distant view of the Solent. 
Practically all rooms face south. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
In perfect order throughout 
and ready for immediate 
occupation. Three bed- 
rooms, fitted bathroom, 
lounge hall, lounge, dining 
room, sitting room, cloak- 
room, kitchen. Central 
heating in practically every 
room. 


e 
i 


Electric light and power. 


Telephone. Gas. Main 
drainage. 





Artistically and beautifully arranged gardens with rose garden, small pond, variety of 
young fruit trees, delightful flower garden intersected by concrete paths. 


The whole covering an area of about 4% ACRE 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





HIGHCLIFFE-ON-SEA, HANTS 


About ‘4 mile from the coast and close to the borders of the beautiful New Forest. 
The delightfully situated modern Freehold Residence 


“SPRINGETTS’”’ 
SEA VIEW ROAD, HIGHCLIFFE-ON-SEA 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. Companies’ electricity, 


gas and water. Main drainage. Garage. 


Pleasant garden with lawns, ornamental trees and shrubs. The whole extending to 


just over 4% ACRE. Vacant possession on completion. 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
October 17, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors : Messrs. MASLEN & MASLEN, 596, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bourne- 


mouth, Auctioneers : Messrs, FOX & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





‘ WEST SUSSEX 


4 miles Horsham, Close omnibus route. Extensive views to the South Downs. 1 mile of 
village and station. 


BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
with part Horsham stone roof. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 

reception rooms, breakfast 

room, scullery. 2 separate 

garages. Store and garden 
shed. 



















Delightfully laid-out garden 

with stone flagged lavender 

walks, lawn, orchard and 
four enclosures. 


ABOUT 16'; ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton, Tel. : Hove 2277/7279 (4 lines). 











FOX & SONS. HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telephone : 





Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 








RE BS aa ae 8 ikl 



































ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
‘elegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London’”’ 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


1946 








OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 














ON A SURREY COMMON 


Amidst unspoilt surroundings, about 4 miles from Dorking. 


SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


approached by two drives. Hall, 3 reception, billiards 
room, 9 bed, 4 bath. Central heating. Co.’s electric light, 
gas and water. Garages, stabling, cottage, farmery. 


Well-timbered gardens and grounds, 2 tennis courts, lodge, 
productive kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(T 


el.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


c.34 


















































SUSSEX COAST c.2 SUSSEX NEAR EAST c.3 | OUTSKIRTS OF GUILDFORD ¢.3 
Within sight and sound of the sea at Kingston Gorse. GRINSTEAD 
| 
a 
‘| 
| 
HOME OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT Very pleasant situation, convenient to station. Occupying an excellent position on high ground. 
Beautifully fitted throughout and ready for immediate | ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE | apTRACTIVE AND WELL-APPOINTED 
occupation. Sitting hall, 3 reception, solarium, 4 best bed- RESIDENCE 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms and bathroom. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. ; ; _ 
pieces — CENTRAL Electric light. Modern conveniences, Garage. Play room. li a wna eae itis 
‘ ‘ eR niN SHADY GARDENS AND GROUNDS GARAGE. CHARMING GROUNDS 
Garage 3, works 4 shauffeur’s be yi ; ; 
cos “ = rer i. oe : abe. with lawns, flower beds, vegetable garden with hard tennis court, flower beds, wood and small 
F ‘ as ‘ stream, fruit trees 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ‘ 1 1RES : : 
IN ALL ABOUT 11, ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 1, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. oT Al ~ 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Strongly recomme nded by Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. 
SCOTT-SMITH é re : eX, P s pa . : a er Z er , 
Lm. 34-36, Tig Manat, "Toad. an ree HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807). 
BERKS AND OXON BORDERS c.4 SOUTHERN ISLE OF WIGHT c.2 
On the banks of the Thames. 400 ft. of river frontage. Standing high ina fold of the Downs facing south and enjoying panoramic views of the 
FASCINATING OLD MANOR HOUSE surrounding country and the coastline down as far as Portland, 
Panelled entrance hall, 4 or SUBSTANTIAL 
i 5 reception, 8 bed and dress- T 7 
{ ing, 3 bath, complete offices. STONE-BUILT 
; J 
; Garage for 3 cars. Co.’s HOUSE 
: services. Central heating. ” P o : 
Independent hot water. Four reception, 7 bedrooms, 
Telephone 2 bathrooms, main water 
I ‘ and electricity. Garage, 
Timber-built boathouse and stabling. Gardens of about 
2 one-room chalets. 21, acres. Paddock 514 
1 Inexpensive grounds, well acres, 
| timbered, lawns, kitchen 
A garden, paddock, about IN ALL ABOUT 
12), ACRES 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS FREEHOLD £5,750 OR OFFER. VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806). (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 














GLENGARRIFF BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


Hall, 
with 


Garage 
heating. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
flat over. All mains services. Central 
Beautiful grounds of over 2 ACRES. 















FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold 
privately) on September 24 next, at Harrods Estate Sale 


Rooms at 2.30 p.m. 





: Messrs. A. C. Frost «& Co., Beaconsfield 
and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Kensington 1490. 





Joint Auctioneers 
(Tel. No. 600), 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel. No. : 
Extn. 806). 
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is, 








SALISBURY 
‘Tel. 2491) 








WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 








Lounge 


Full particulars 


FISHING IN THE TEST 


5 miles from Romsey and 13 miles from Winchester and Southampton. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SPORTING PROPERTY KNOWN AS 
THE FISHING COTTAGE, BROOK 


WITH 20 ACRES 


hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Charming riverside gardens. 


Garage block. Two cottages. 


3 bathrooms, 


modern domestic offices. 
Hard tennis court. 


Two duck meres. 


3 miles of Fishing in the River Test. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


from the Auctioneers, 


Estate Offices, 


Romsey, Hampshire (‘Telephone : 


Romsey 129 or 187) and at Ringwood and Salisbury. 








20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1 
SLOane 2078 & 3349 


CORRY 


& CORRY 


And BRANCHES 





FULMER, BUCKS 


EXQUISITE 14TH-CENTURY 
COTTAGE in glorious setting. 
500 years old, hand-made bricks, leaded 
lights, massive oak doors and timbers, 
equipped with every conceivable luxury. 
3 bedrooms, 2 reception, lounge hall, 
2 bathrooms, cloakroom, spacious modern 
kitchen, galleried staircase. 
polished oak floors, wash 


Central heating, 
i main services. 


SINS, 
Garage. Wonderful grounds of 2 ACRES, 
lily pool, sunk rose garden, brick and flagged 
paths, yew hedges, azaleas, and woodland, 


SURREY 


Magnificent views to Newlands Corner. 


MELLOWED, MODERN HOUSE in 
lovely surroundings, close to station, buses 
pass, 
reception rooms, bathroom, 
unusually fine domestic 
quarters. 

Excellent condition. All services. Brick 
garage, hot house, oak summer house with 
glazed doors. 

Beautiful timbered grounds with swimming 
pool, tennis court, lawns, orchard etc., 
overlooking farms and woods. 

£8,000 


4 bedrooms, 2 
cloakroom, 








SUSSEX COAST 


Open views. 


ASPACIOUS 
DENCE, with 


5 minutes Eastbourne Station. 


DETACHED’ RESI- 
lofty rooms, in splendid 
position. 4 


5-6 bedrooms, 3 reception, bathroom, 


kitchen and scullery. 
COMPANIES’ SERVICES. TELEPHONE. 


Secluded garden with tennis court and fruit 


rees, 


£4,250 





tion, 


Flush oak doors. é 
and grooved pine floors, cavity walls, gravel 


4, ACRES. 


OUTSKIRTS OF NEW FOREST 
2 miles coast. Close to station. Facing south. 


A MOST ARTISTIC HOUSE of multi- 
coloured facing brick and leaded lights, in 


beautiful secluded setting. 


bedrooms (all with tinted basins), 3 recep- 
bathroom de luxe in primrose and 
black, cloakroom. 


Central heating. Tongued 


soil. 
Garages, stabling, cottage. 
Further 80 Acres available. 
£8,000 











PATON EE esa 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a 

Century.) 

ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS 

27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 

(Tel.: 2102) 








DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 


FOR SELECTED LISTS 
OF PROPERTIES 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 


(Est. 1884.) EXETER. Tel.: 3204 








BENTALLS ESTATE OFFICES, 
KINGSTON 
URGENTLY REQUIRE FOR SPECIAL 
APPLICANTS MEDIUM SIZE COUNTRY 
HOUSES IN SURREY—PRICE £5,000- 
£10,000. 








READY TO WALK INTO 
Camberley. High up, about %4 mile Statior 
For Sale Freehold. 
dence. 5 bedrooms (basins in each), 


heating throughout. Sole Agents: 


London, W.1 (Mayfair 0016, 5 lines). 





1. 


Attractive Modern Resi- 
2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, maid’s 
sitting room, garage, all main services, central 
EDWARD 
SYMMONS & PARTNERS, 36, Berkeley Street, 








AUCTIONS 
CONNAUGHT LODGE, LOUGHTON 
A most attractive Residence on the borders of 
Epping Forest containing 4 principal bedrooms 
and 2 smaller, dressing room and bathroom, 
fine lounge, morning room, dining room and 
domestic offices. Secluded and easily worked 
garden with considerable frontages. Near the 
forest and yet only a few minutes from shops 
and communications. Auction Sale Septem- 
ber 25, 1946.—For particulars apply : 

AMBROSE & SON 
149, High Road, Loughton. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1946. 

The superior and attractive modern Georgian 
designed Freehold Residence 
“OVERWAY,’’ TILFORD, NEAR 
FARNHAM, SURREY 
Picked position. Panoramic views, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, sun loggia, 8 bedrooms with 
basins, sun balcony, 4 bathrooms and w.c.s. 
Co.’s water, electric light and power. Central 
heating. Aga cooker. Modern drainage and 
fittings. Telephone. Delightful detached cot- 
tage with 2 bathrooms and garage. Bungalow. 
Large garage and outbuildings. Bickley 
Squash Court, with maple floor and double 
garage. Sutton Hard Court with pavilion. 
Inexpensive secluded grounds about 33 

E Several paddocks. Ornamental 
and woodlands. River Wey borders 
providing trout fishing.—Apply:— 
CUBITT & WEST 
Haslemere (680/1), Hindhead (63), or Farnham 
(5261). Also at Effingham, Dorking and 
London. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE—‘‘EASTON 
HOUSE,’’ EASTON-ON-THE-HILL, 
NEAR STAMFORD 
Attractive old stone-built Residence situated 
about 2'4 miles from Stamford, 11 miles from 
Peterborough and 80 miles from London. 
4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 7 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, good domestic 
offices. Garage for 3 cars, 2 cottages, stabling 
for 7 horses. Charmingly arranged gardens 
and pasture land, in all about 15 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Good hunting, fishing and golf. To be sold by 
auction at the Angel Hotel, Peterborough, on 
Wednesday, October 2, 1946, by 
FOX & VERGETTER 
and 
DAKING & WRIGHT 
Auctioneers, Peterborough. 


FOR SALE 


IRE. For Sale, Beautifully situated House, 

17 miles from Dublin. 2 miles from the 
sea. 6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. Produc- 
tive garden. All modern conveniences. 
Price £8,000.—-WILSON, Carrowbeg, Delgany, 
Co. Wicklow. 


garden 
property 





CLASSIFIED 


2/- per line. 
FOR SALE 


HAMPSHIRE. Much sought-after village. 
Freehold detached brick and tile cottage 
bed fitted basins, 2 recep., 
w.c., main electricity and 
water. Electric water heater and cooker. 
Good garage, pleasant garden, fruit trees, 
nearly 4 acres in all, opportunities for en- 
largement or as smallholding. Best offer over 
£3,500. Possession September.—Box 581. 
JANTS-WILTS BORDER. Stud Farm. 
One of the best in the country. Com- 
pletely equipped with excellent modern 
buildings including 27 boxes. Pair of good 
small houses, in first-class repair. Well 
fenced paddocks of 106 acres, further land if 
required. For sale by WOOLLEY & WALLIS, 
-A.L, Estate Agents, Salisbury, Wilts. 
(Tel. 2491). 
Looe. CORNWALL. Freehold Farm, 214 
acres. Outbuildings, live and dead stock, 
growing crops, furniture. As going concern. 
Exceptional opportunity. Price £18,000. 
Vacant possession.—Apply : OLVER & Sons, 
Looe, Cornwall. 


OSS-ON-WYE. Five miles “from “this 

charming, old-world town, on main road, 
\% mile station. A detached and stone-built 
Country Residence, situated in an elevated 
position commanding extensive views over 
pleasant and unspoilt country, midst the 
beautiful Forest of Dean. Comprising 3 bed- 
rooms, parlour, living-room with Courtier 
stove, scullery, outbuilding, garage, poultry 
house and run. In addition, and included in 
price, a strongly built timber hut used as 
extra bedroom, plus a four-wheeled caravan. 
Good, well-stocked and completely planted 
vegetable garden, with fruit trees, flower beds, 
rock garden, currant bushes, and paved 
entrance. Redecorated throughout; no repairs 
necessary. A genuine bargain. Owner leaving 
England. Price with vacant possession, walk 
in, walk out, £1,050 freehold. View by 
appointment. —_W rite Box 568. 


URREY. In a perfect setting, 234 miles 

from Woking main-line station, 1 mile 
from Chobham. Delightful country residence 
in unspoilt surroundings. Accommodation on 
two floors. 3 reception, 8 principal bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. Servants’ wing with 6 bedrooms. 
Modern domestic offices, garages, stabling. 
Swimming pool, hard court. All main services. 
Cottage. 6% acres. Price £14,000 freehold.— 
Apply to Sole Agents: MANN & Co., Chartered 
54s High Street, Woking. Telephone : 


HORPE. 








residence. 3 
kitchen, bath, 








Detached 
3 bedrooms, bath- 
small garden. Price 
WARMINGTON AND 
Street, W,1, Mayfair 


Near Chertsey. 

House. 2 sitting-rooms, 
room, kitchen, garage, 
£3,750 freehoid.—Apply : 
Co., 19, Berkeley 
3533/4. 





PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 


EXCHANGE — 


_ AGENTS. 





BERKHAMSTED. Exchange house, free- 
hold. Modern, built approx. 1938. 3 
bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, bathe 
room, back and front garden and garage 
space. For modern House, 4-5 bedrooms, etc., 
at Mill Hill, Harrow, Hendon or Edgware.— 
Apply Box 567. Money difference in values 
will be arranged. 


ONDON OR ELSEWHERE. Gentleman 
requires small Flat in exchange for small 
comfortable House, North London. All facili- 





ties. Garden.—Box_ 569. 
AGENTS 
ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Gippys, 


Maidenhe ad (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 7 73), 
Slough (Tel, 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


ERKS and AREAS ADJOINING. Town 

and Country Properties of all types.— 
MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, Reading 
— 3378). Also at Caversham and Woking- 
1am. 


CONSULT } Mancus KING, F.A.L, 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, 


Surveys 
and Valuations. Tel. : I Be exleyheath 3333 


CoOTSWOLos. Also BERKS, OXON and 

WILTS.—Hosss & CHAMBERS, The Land 
and Estate Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 63), 
Faringdon (Tel, 2113). 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. R EQUIE IR ED. 
Period or modern residential and small 
estates of specialinterest. RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth (members of the Surveyors’ and 
the Auctioneers’ Institutes), Country Dept. 
Head Office, 111, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 7080), 10 offices, invite 
instructions from owners or their solicitors. 

















of C ray- 




















Hants, Dorset, East Devon, Wilts and 
Somerset. 
EVON and S.W. COBNTIES. For 
Selected Lists of PROPERTIES.— 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.L., Exeter 
(Tel, : 3204). 





EVON and WEST DORSET. Owners of 
= small and medium-sized Country Proper- 
ties, wishful to sell, are particularly invited 
to communicate with MEssRs. SANDERS, Old 
Fore Street, Sidmouth, who have constant 
inquiries and a long waiting list of applicants. 


—No Sale, No Fees. 


ESsex. DOUGLAS ALLEN & Co., F.A.L.P.A., 

Surveyors and Valuers. Suburban, 
Country and Seaside Properties, Farms, Small 
Holdings, etec., for sale or wanted. Estate 
management and professional work receive the 
personal attention of the principals.—42, 
Woodford Avenue, Ilford, Essex (Valentine 
7300); 813, London Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex (Leigh 74359). 








ORSET and NEW FOREST. 
Houses with 3-8 bedrooms 


Advantageous sale quickly assured. 
to : TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 
and Ferndown (Tel. 355 
ENT AND SI EX 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 11 53). 




















Country 
urgently 
required for large number of bona fide buyers. 
Details 
500), 


BORDERS 
High Strect, 


EICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. 
TAi., FAL), Auctioneers and Estate 
Market Harborough (Est. 1809). 


Gree 








Agen 


ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties 
Mid-Sussex.— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A 


Estate Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 
HROPSHIRE, Border counties and No! 
Wales. For residences, farms, etc., 





I 


WI 


the Principal Agents.—HALL, WATE RIDGE A 


OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury (Tel. 2081). 
SouTH AFRICA. Houses, farms 





a 


businesses of all nature for sale.—Tern 


DOUGLAS C. 


WYLDE & Co., Stutterheim, ( 





SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTII 


—Woopnc - & SON, 
Surveyors, Valuers and 
SPECIAL ISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES (Tel. : Ipswich 4334). 


URREY and SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Estate Agel 
Auctione: 








PROPE 


ona te MORGAN & May, La 
Agents, Guildford (Tel. 2992-3). Estat 
Farms and Country Houses. aaa 
URREY. Property in all parts of t 


County.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surveyo 


Carshalton (Tel. : Wallington 5577, 4 lines) 
USSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE a 
KENT. To buy or sell a Country Est 
House or Cottage in these counties, 
. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., 
Sussex (Crawley 528), 
DoWLER & CO., Petersfield, 
field 359). 
USSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTI) 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, speci 
in High-class Residences and Estates, n 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 


ESTERN COUNTIES 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRI! 
i. oy Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 534 
42, Castle Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2( 
(“THE AGENTS FOR THE WES 
 .. WARD, Ray & Co., “Midi 

Bank Chambers, Shipley. Proj 
Specialists, Valuers, “Auctioneers and | 
Agents. (Tel. : Shipley 2532, 2533, 2963. 


YORKSHIRE and NORTHERN CO 





Hants (Pet 














~— Estates —B. W. BELTON & 
, Park Square, Leeds 1. (Tel. 757 


: 27757. 
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CHURCH 
BELLS 


Ringing Peals 
Chimes 


Carillons 





Single Bells 





> 


A BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 


o> 
GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lip. 


SU RR E 


Founders of Famous Bells 
Tel: Thornton Heath 3221! (5 lines) 


a a 


CROYDON, 
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When 


complete protection 
selected linings 


easy-slip-on ... say 





Britain's Best Rainwear 
‘BARACUTA’: BRITAIN. U.S.A - 


Baracuta (Clothiers) Limited, Beswick Street, Manchester 4 


CANADA 








( > 
a fine 


Pine ROYCE ing ) rae 
oe Seen ’ “ >) 


eS || 


Cars of 
character 

and 

ingrained 
quality can 
still be seen 
at our 
showrooms. 
Fine cars 

for INVESTMENT 
for those who 
know how to 
spend wisely. 


‘Ghee 


146 PARK LANE, W.| 


GROsvenor 3434 


320 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.|I 


EUSton 1212 
el 








THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


Stationary Battery Dept. 
77 King St., Manchester 2 
Phone: Blackfriars 4731 

























TatTry: 





4 
' 


cigarette has 


. even in these days of 
substitutes, make-do and 
make-believe, which gives 
you unadulterated pleasure 
of the best Turkish leaf. 
Of normal — which is now 
often so abnormal — size, 
it is of exceptional virtue. 
For, in Sobranie Turkish 
No. 6 is smoking which 
really satisfies — an aroma 
which is rich but never 
heavy, a full flavour which 
you can really taste and 
that quality of all the best 
Turkish leaf—almost com- 
plete absence of nicotine. 
Here then is a cigarette 
which can cut down your 
smoking yet give you a 
satisfaction that you have 
never known before... 


SOBRANIE 


TURKISH No. 6 


™ 

For COUNTRY HOUSE 
LIGHTING, Chloride 
Batteries excel in the three 






virtues that matter 
most— reliability, long 







life and ease of main- 






tenance. No other firm 







has Chloride’s experience 






in Country House 
lighting. No other 
batteries are so widely 








used or so exactly 






suitable for the purpose. 








BATTERIES 





made by the makers of BALKAN 
SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 
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MISS ELIZABETH BUXTON 


Miss Buxton is the eldest daughter of Major and Mrs. Anthony Buxton of Horsey Hall, Norfolk. She is here 
photographed in the dress she wore at the ball given by her mother and Mrs. Gerald Constable Maxwell, at 
which H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth was the chief guest 
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Telegrams: Country Life, London 2 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
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Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
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including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. : 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





PRIVATE WOODLANDS 


T is not_unnatural, now that the administra- 
I tion of forestry has passed under the 
Parliamentary control of the Minister of 
Agriculture, that the owners of private wood- 
lands should ask for another review of the terms 
of subsidy and control sketched in 1943 in the 
Commissioners’ “ Fifty-Year Plan,’’ and ham- 
mered out at subsequent meetings with the 
Forestry Societies and other interested bodies 
of landowners. The terms were accepted faute 
de mieux, and recent advances in wages have 
greatly affected the figures of costs and main- 
tenance. The Minister, who is dealing gently 
with an almost exactly similar problem in agri- 
culture, will presumably be sympathetic to the 
pleas which have just been put forward by the 
Private Forestry Committee. Clearly the owners 
deserve sympathetic treatment. In the interests 
of national security their property has been sadly 
devastated, and there is no sure foundation on 
which to re-build a long-term venture apart 
from individual enthusiasm for silviculture. 
The alternative of complete expropriation and 
administration from Whitehall is not a practical 
policy to-day. 

On the other hand, it is important that a 
proper estimate should be arrived at of the 
extent to which public funds should be employed 
in restoring private woodlands. It should be 
neither too large to secure economy nor too 
small to promote efficiency. The overall value 
of restoration is in no doubt. Private forestry 
has not only provided timber which could not 
be done without, but has maintained a body of 
trained woodcutters, hauliers and sawyers who 
were equally indispensable. There are also other 
national benefits in the provision of recreation, 
the establishment of new fields of employment. 
In the inter-war period our State forests were 
run on the basis of producing between 3 and 
31% per cent. interest on the capital involved, 
and forestry in other countries is generally 
expected to produce the dividends of any long- 
dated investment. This computation, however, 
ignores the other benefits not reducible to 
terms of cash, which leave no doubt that 
forestry really pays the nation. What, however, 
of the private owner’s possible profit? In few 
private estate offices could the books provide 
a full and fair profit-and-loss statement covering 
such values to the landowner as ornament, 
shelter and covert, which must all be brought to 
account before a true balance can be struck. 

The Private Forestry Committee, in asking 
for a further review of the Government’s 
terms, submit that their case has been estab- 
lished on broad considerations of justice which 
cannot be disputed. Costs of clearing and 
replanting have increased since the rate of 
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grant was agreed in 1943, and though in the 
pursuit of flexibility the Government has 
already agreed that grants should be reviewed 
in five years on a basis of ascertained costs, it 
would probably be fairer, amid the uncertainties 
of to-day, to give a higher figure to start with 
and scale down later. From a national point of 
view the investment is not a short-term one. 
Another important matter is that of the maxi- 
mum prices for standing timber fixed in 1939. 
In some cases they were favourable, though 
many simply confirmed existing market values. 
During the war owners found a market for their 
second-quality timber which otherwise they 
might have found it difficult to sell. But the 
Forestry Societies maintain that any advan- 
tages of this sort have long been obliterated by 
the rise of costs and particularly of the costs of 
labour. As in agriculture it is the largest single 
item. In agriculture the Government has 
accepted the principle that prices should be 
directly related to costs of production, and now 
woodland owners, pointing to the same effective 
wage increase of 89 per cent. during the last 
few years, ask for an upward price adjustment 
of the sort that has been offered to the farmers. 


REVERIE 


A FUNNY thing, sadness. 

The blood moves dark, heavy, and slow; 
The heart goes down like a sun; 
Like stars, come out memories, one by one, 
And, vound about, 
In the wind of the evening, longings flow. 


A strange thing, gladness. 

From our thick tears instantly drains 

The hot salt, and empressed 

In the lambent opal’s vapouring flames, 
Bursts from the breast 

Down the glittering freshets of the dancing veins. 


F. Harvey VIVIAN. 


RURAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


T is some time now since the Minister of 

Town and Country Planning first promised 
to put an end to offensive outdoor advertising 
in the country and in towns of special character. 
He has recently repeated his laudable resolve, 
but’ has given no indication as to how he 
proposes to carry it out. Equally important 
is it to know within what limits Mr. Silkin 
wishes to impose his ban. We shall all agree 
about those monstrous apparitions on hillsides 
and in cornfields which announce the virtues 
of this patent medicine or that patent food, but 
there are many other advertisements of a local 
and sometimes topographical nature which are 
of real value to the public and particularly to 
the travelling public. The ‘‘ towns of character”’ 
to which the Minister refers are at present 
defiled—or were when there was lots of coloured 
paper about—by hoardings, the surfaces of 
which very definitely need pruning and control. 
But it may be unwise to press local authorities 
further than they are prepared to go under 
persuasion, if indeed the local’ authorities are 
to be left to regulate these things themselves. 
If Mr. Silkin gets his way, and we hope he will 
get a good deal of it, there seems every prospect 
of much contention between local standards of 
esthetics. One possibility, of course, is that 
the advertisers themselves, led perhaps by the 
Incorporated Society of British Advertisers, 
might impose a code of rules upon their mem- 
bers. But what of those who refuse to abide by 
self-denying standards? Unless, indeed, some 
system of licensing is to be imposed. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 


HE controversy over the proposed restora- 

tion of Fountains Abbey goes on, and as 
we anticipated a week or two ago, it has not 
been lacking in vigour. There has been much 
talk, on the one hand, of “‘sentimental decay,”’ 
and on the other of well-meaning zealots who 
wish to prove the vitality of their faith at the 
public’s expense. As we see it the issue, although 
delicate, is essentially simple. Can the transfer 
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to sectarian use of what has become virtually ; 
national possession be justified on any ground 
and can it be restored without injuring it, 
unique beauty? The answer to the first ques 
tion, we believe, is that it cannot be justifiec 

and the answer to the second is that the weigh 

of architectural opinion is all against the schem« 

It is natural, and laudable, that the Church « 

Rome should wish to demonstrate its strengt 

in an age in which there is too little faith, an 

we can well understand, and respect, the motive 

of those who wish to see the Abbey restored t 

its ancient use. But we would urge the Duk 

of Norfolk and those associated with him t 
reconsider whether it is wise to proceed wit! 
their project in the face of such widesprea: 
opposition as has already manifested itself, anc 
whether their Church would not gain more tha 
it would lose by building a new monaster 
elsewhere. 


HOMES FOR THE ELDERLY 


ANY factors have combined to make the 

present plight of so many old people an 
urgent social problem, the importance of which 
is only just beginning to dawn on the nation’s 
conscience. The difficulties of getting domestic 
help, the rise in prices and fall in interest 
rates which bear heavily on those dependent 
on small incomes, the housing shortage and 
the tendency of housing authorities, pre- 
occupied in providing young married couples 
with accommodation, to overlook the needs 
and claims of the elderly—all these hardships 
are making life a burden for those who in a 
better organised world might look forward to 
spending their remaining days free from worry 
and in comparative comfort. The problem will 
not be solved by the increase in old-age pensions 
which comes into force this autumn; it will 
need a large and concerted effort in which 
voluntary societies and housing associations, 
many of which are doing excellent work already, 
can take a leading part. Those who founded 
alms-houses in the past did not confine their 
charity to the poor of one class, and in providing 
for our growing population of the elderly, 
variety and imagination are needed to suit 
differing needs. More flats and small houses for 
old people are one requisite. But the chief need 
is for hostels of various sizes, in town and 
country, where old people can live together, 
enjoying the privacy of their own rooms with 
their own belongings, but having meals in 
common and, perhaps, a common room or 
library. Such charming homes for the elderly 
as Cobham College, Morden College, Blackheath, 
and the old Charterhouse (now in process of 
reconstruction) show how well our forefathers 
understood the problem, and can supply us 
with hints in bringing the alms-house idea up 
to date. 


“THE REAL THING AGAIN” 


HE time of League football is come again, 

and on the first Saturday, despite tem- 
pestuous weather, hard on a million partisans 
turned out to watch their heroes. War-time 
football was one thing, and gave to many 
thousands of people a brief surcease, but this is 
quite another, more serious and more com- 
mercial, with big transfer fees and big issues 
depending on every match. It is yet afar off, but 
there looms ahead the desperate fight to attain 
promotion or avoid relegation which makes the 
last weeks of the long season so painfully 
anxious a time for clubs and their supporters. 
League football has begun again where it left off 
seven years ago, so that it comes as something of 
a surprise to find some teams, Birmingham, fo: 
instance, who were at the top of the tree in th« 
war-time seasons, now back in the Second 
Division. The struggle will be all the fiercer on 
that account, and there seems every reason t 
think that, in point of keenness, whether oi 
players or onlookers, this first season of rea! 
peace-time football may put all its predecessors 
in the shade. There may be many things about 
professional football not wholeheartedly to be 
approved, but that it produces the greatest 
excitement for the greatest number there can 
be no possible doubt. 
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A 
CoOUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


yN the good old days when one went forth to 

fish, one was usually too fully occupied to 
* notice any natural history manifestations, 
nless they took place somewhere on the river’s 
-Jake’s surface, and within the area under the 
igler’s observation. To-day, however, it 
yuld seem that on-most occasions the rod has 
scome little more than an unnecessary encum- 
ance which one carries when one goes forth 
) watch wild life on the river’s bank; and in 
1e early summer this year, just after the so- 
illed may-fly season, I had a most successful day 
bserving Nature, which was only interrupted 
n one occasion by the necessity to cast over 
trout who so far forgot himself as to rise to 
fly. As a matter of fact, I do not think he 
‘tually rose to a fly, but merely went through 
ie motions to annoy me. 

The first thing that happened on this blank 
shing day was on the way across a water- 
eadow to the stream, when I disturbed a 
allard duck, who had presumably a brood of 
ucklings close at hand, and, though I have often 
en mothers of this species acting the part of 
ounded birds most convincingly, I have never 
‘en anything to equal the display given by this 

cuck. I suppose that, having been taken un- 
« wares over fifty yards from water, she considered 
me very special histrionic display was necessary 
t» lead me away from her young, and with ago- 
nised quacks she flopped across the meadow with 
left leg and right wing broken, until she fell 
lito an irrigation ditch. When she had struggled 
out of this with difficulty, it was the right leg and 
left wing which were damaged, and it was made 
quite clear to me that only the slightest activity 
on my part was necessary for the provision of 
a meal of roast duck. While all this was 
occurring, I imagine, the family were making 
their way abstrusively through the long grass 
to the river, and thence to some recognised 
rallying point, where, when the danger was 
past, their mother would join them. I did not 
make any attempt to look for them, as the least 
one can do when an accomplished actress is 
playing a difficult part, and putting her whole 
soul into it, is to pretend that one thinks it is 
the real thing. 
* ‘ * 
_ an hour later when I was changing 
my fly, I witnessed the meeting of a grass 
snake and a water-rat in mid-stream. They had 
both taken off from opposite shores at the 
same moment, the rat from my bank and the 
grass snake from the other, and as their routes 
lay along the same straight line they met more 
or less at the halfway point, the snake’s rate of 
progress being slightly more rapid than that of 
the rat. Neither showed any signs of surprise, 
and, as the rule of the river presumably is the 
same as that of the road, they both moved 
slightly to the left, and passed each other 
apparently without comment. 
Towards evening, when crawling through 
a gap in a hedge, I intruded on what I can only 
conclude to have been a conference of bud- 
mashes, though I cannot say that I actually 
surprised them at the round table. A pair of 
jays rose almost at my feet with a series of 
screeches, a solitary magpie winged his wobbly 
way to a neighbouring oak as if his long tail 
ere more than he could manage, a pair of 
carrion crows walked in a leisurely fashion 
owards the centre of the field, and I noticed 
* stoat retiring down a path in the neighbouring 
pinney. I looked everywhere for the rat, with- 
‘ut whom no assembly of countryside gangsters 
‘ould really be complete, but failed to see him, 
hough I have no doubt he had taken the chair 
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if there really had been a conference. I won- 
dered if I ought to call in at the keeper’s cottage 
on my way home and warn him that there was 
dirty work in the offing! 
oo 
*K 

EXPECT I shall be called over the coals by 

natural historians of the old school for 
referring to a ‘‘mallard duck,”’ as in other days 
the mallard was always the drake and the female 
was Officially known as the wild duck. This 
designation ‘may have been satisfactory on 
nine-tenths of the shoots in England where the 
only other member of the duck family likely to 
be seen was the teal, but when one is dealing 
with days on Egyptian marshes, where there 
are probably some eleven varieties on the wing 
during the morning, or even on our local river, 
the Avon, where after Christmas specimens of 
five different species are frequently shot, the 
use of the word “mallard” to cover both male 
and female is essential. 

One of the peculiarities of duck-shooting on 
the Egyptian marshes is the manner in which 
the different varieties keep themselves strictly 
to themselves, as the saying is, not only with 
regard to feeding-grounds, but also over the 
choice of lines of flight. It is not unusual, in 
fact it is almost the rule, that the bag of a gun 
in one hide will be composed of different species 
from those in the bag of another only a matter of 
two hundred yards distant. That is to say, the 
first will come in with some fifty duck practically 
all of which are widgeon and teal, while the other 
will have much the same number of birds in his 
bag, composed almost entirely of shoveller and 
pintail. 
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The mallard, incidentally, is the rarest of 
all the varieties one meets in the Middle East, 
and though, as the season goes on from Novem- 
ber to the end of January, the teal, widgeon, 
pochard, shoveller, ferruginous and even the 
pintail predominate in the bag, the mallard 
almost invariably appears at the bottom of the 
list. One day, while crossing the harshest and 
most waterless part of the Sinai desert, I saw 
seven birds walking about among the scrub 
bushes not far from the track. To my amazement 
they proved to be seven drake mallard in full 
plumage, and I cannot explain what it was that 
had caused these birds to come down on a spot 
where there was no water that they could reach 
within fifty miles. I had my gun with me, as it 
was one of those occasions when, unless I bagged 
a brace of chikor partridges before 6 p.m., we 
should be doomed to eat pigeon for dinner, for 
this easily cooked bird is the invariable choice of 
the Berberine cook when nothing else seems to 
be available; but, though in those luxurious 
desert days I loathed pigeon, the Bedouin custom 
of respecting the lost wayfarer prevented me 
from pulling the trigger as they rose. 

~ * 
* 
OW that the Board of Trade, in confiscat- 
ing gift parcels sent from abroad, have 
established the precedent that one may seize, 
or steal, with impunity, provided that the 
article taken is handed over to a good cause 
without payment, I feel inclined to follow im 
their footsteps and take an action which I have 
long contemplated, but which, owing to my 
respect for the laws of the country, I have 
feared to put into effect before. One of the 
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many things that farmers have the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining to-day is that very 
essential adjunct to the harvest—the rick cover; 
and in every farm-yard in this district I see 
wheat, barley and haystacks deteriorating for 
lack of proper protection from the weather. On 
the deserted aerodrome nearby, which has been 
unoccupied for over a year, are three hangars, 
and in each doorway or opening of these there 
are two huge waterproof curtains, making 
twelve in all, and each one of these would cover 
two ricks with ease. 

These almost priceless curtains of the 
finest material have been blowing in the wind 
with their lower parts sunk in mud for the last 
twelve months, and, as the Royal Air Force show 
no signs of appreciating their value, I am sorely 
tempted to steal them and hand them over to 
the local farmers without payment. When, in 
due course, I come up before the magistrates 
on the local Bench, I hope they will bear in mind 
that I am a first-offender, and that I am merely 
following in the footsteps of my betters, but, all 
the same, I do not expect to get away with it 
as successfully as the Board of Trade, even 
though most of the J.P.s are friends of mine. 


fe 
ca 

B'’ for the fact that the story of the 

“gazelle boy,’’ recently found in_ the 

eastern Syrian desert, is vouched for by 


reliable and competent witnesses it would be 


SOME ANCIENT 
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impossible to believe it. With a stretch of the 
imagination one can envisage one of the larger 
cayrnivora adopting a human baby, and there 
have been one or two authentic cases of this 
since the days of Romulus and Remus, but 
animals, such as wolves and tigers, have per- 
manent lairs in which their young are raised, 
and which serve as nurseries from year to year, 
so that the slower growing human has some 
chance of surviving. The dorcas gazelle of the 
Syrian desert, on the other hand, is very much 
a nomad, and in search of the sparse grass and 
scrub grazing on which it exists the herd pro- 
bably moves on an average ten miles a day. 
When the fawn is born, the hind leaves it hidden 
behind a bush while she feeds in the vicinity, 
but in a very short time—a month or less—the 
little animal is well established on its legs so 
that, like our English lambs of the same age, it 
can cover considerable distances. One can only 
conclude that the Arab boy was lost and 
adopted by a gazelle when he was four or five 
years of age, and even then it is difficult to 
imagine his keeping up with the herd, and still 
more difficult to understand how a timid gazelle 
overcame its instinctive fear of the -human 
being. 


* * 
* 


CONSIDERABLE proportion of the road- 
side pill-boxes which were constructed 
during the invasion days of late 1940 for the 
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‘“‘Home Guard, use of,” constitute a danger to 
traffic, and if their demolition has not becn 
completed, they are marked down for early 
removal. There are two, however, outside our 
small town, on which some sixteen men co: 
plete with drills and lorries have been worki: 
for the best part of a week, and as these are + 
well back into the hedgerow—for just occasic 
ally the amateur Engineer officers of 1940 ¢ 4 
site them where they would not be detected | 
the enemy at artillery range—they do nt 
imperil road traffic or hinder pedestrians. It 

a pity that these should be demolished. I c: 
think of no more interesting relic of the 1939-4 
war than these solid reminders of those perilo) 
days, when the invasion of this country seem: 
certain, and when every able-bodied, and qui 
a number of disabled-bodied, citizens rallied t 
the defence of their country. 


g 
t 





* * 
* 


S every town in the length and breadth of th 
land is guarded by a dozen or more of thes 
pill-boxes, the local authorities might select 
suitable, yet conspicuous, one for preservation 
and, instead of spending a considerable sum o1 
wages for its demolition, devote the money t: 
a small bronze tablet to be inserted into the wal 
bearing a brief account of the reason for th 
small building, which for a generation a hundred 
years hence may be unknown history. 


MONUMENTS OF THE 


OUTER HEBRIDES 


Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR 


CURSORY glance at the distribution 
A map of cairns, stone circles and standing 

stones in the Outer Hebrides, reproduced 
in the Inventory of Ancient and _ Historic 
Monuments and Constructions (Edinburgh, 
1928), is interesting in that it shows how, in 
times pre-historic, these remote and largely 
sterile islands carried a population much in 
excess of what is to be found there to-day. 
This, perhaps, is not to be wondered at, when 
one realises that this land, composed so largely 
of primordial gneiss, is regarded by competent 
geologists as being the oldest part of the earth’s 
surface. 

In relation to area, the greatest concentra- 
tion of such monuments occurs in North Uist : 
the least is in North Harris and in Lewis. Many 
of them are sorely dilapidated, of course. So 
far as Lewis is concerned, it must be borne in 
mind that peat, several feet in thickness, now 
overlies much of the ground that, in some 
pristine era, may have been cultivable and 
habitable, and that buried beneath this peat 
are probably the remains of many ancient con- 
structions. It should be added, too, that the 
denuded state of not a few of them has resulted 
largely from the way in which, from time to 
time throughout the centuries, their stones have 
been carried away by the inhabitants, so as to 
provide ready material for the building of 
houses, dykes, sheep-pens, jetties and the like. 

Scattered throughout the Outer Hebrides 
are chambered cairns, small cairns, duns or forts 
built in lochs, by the seashore, or on promon- 
tories, hut circles, earth-houses, beehive shiel- 
ings, galleried duns, brochs, standing stones, 
stone circles and ancient ecclesiastical buildings. 

Let us look, if but superficially, at a few 
of these ancient remains. 

Good examples of defensive duns con- 
structed upon islets in fresh-water lochs are to 
be seen in Dun Cromore, in the Lochs region of 
Lewis, and in that situated in Loch Bharabhat, 
in the Uig parish of the same island. A stone 
causeway connects each with the nearest point 
on the shore of the loch. Such causeways seldom 
run straight across : they are usually curved, or 
proceed in zigzag fashion. Some of them have 
gaps, made for the purpose of ensnaring or 
impeding an enemy: some have a_ knocking- 
stone—a stepping-stone so poised that the 
weight of the human foot upon it rocked it 





sufficiently to warn the inmates of the dun that 
someone was approaching. Nowadays, many of 
these causeways lie submerged. In the case of 
the two duns just mentioned, however, they 
are clearly seen, especially in time of drought. 
In most cases, the islets chosen for such con- 
structions were exceedingly small, with the 
result that their walls encircled the entire area. 

Pre-eminent among the brochs is that 
known as Dun Carloway, standing among grey 
rocks overlooking Loch Roag, in western Lewis. 
Experts assign it to Neolithic times. After the 
broch at Mousa, in Shetland, it is the finest 
example of its kind in Britain. Though con- 
siderably fallen on one side, it still stands thirty 
feet high on the other. Four internal galleries 
are traceable. The walls at the base are over 
ten feet thick. The entrance is no more than 
3 feet 6 inches in height, and less than 3 feet 
in width. Brochs are characterised by the 
narrowness of their single entrance. The origin 
of Dun Carloway has been the subject of much 
speculation; and the folklore and legendary of 
Lewis are rich in allusions to it. 

Near the head of Loch Roag is an interest- 





ing concentration of stone circles. It includes 
that famous Bronze Age monument, the 
Standing Stones of Callernish, which, with the 
exception of Stonehenge, is regarded as'the most 
important relic of its period in Britain, though 
‘it occupies less ground than do similar circles 
at Avebury and at Stennis. It consists of an 
avenue of nineteen monoliths, and is 27 feet in 
width, and 270 feet in length. The avenue, at 
its southern extremity, terminates in a stone 
circle some 70 feet in diameter, composed of 
thirteen monoliths. Transverse rows, of four 
stones each, extend from this circle to the east 
and to the west. It would appear as though 
there once was another avenue to the south 
where no more than six stones remain. 

The tallest of the Callernish megaliths, mor 
than 15 feet of which show above ground, stands 
in the centre of the circle. Its weight has beet 
estimated at about six tons. The shortest ston: 
—one of the nineteen comprising the avenue 
is but 3 feet 6 inches. 

To the natives of the Outer Hebrides, a: 
also of Ireland, such standing stones are know: 
as Na Fir Bhreige, the False Men. There ar 





THE RUINED DUN IN LOCH BHARABHAT, IN WESTERN LEWIS, WITH CAUSI- 
WAY LEADING TO IT 
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0 THE ANCIENT BROCH KNOWN AS DUN 
se: CARLOWAY, ON A ROCKY EMINENCE 
y OVERLOOKING LOCH ROAG, IN THE 
NORTH-WEST OF LEWIS 
lg 
t many traditions in Lewis concerning those at 
5 Callernish. It is said, for instance, that no two 
1 persons counting them at the same time ever 
7 arrive at the same number; and I must confess 
that my own attempts to enumerate them have 
caused me some confusion. I have often counted 
: many as fifty, though I believe there are no 
' wre than forty-eight. (Or is it forty-nine ?) 
Seven of the eleven stone circles in Lewis 
( a « situated on the moorland within four miles 
| o the Standing Stones of Callernish. Some of 
t t| «se now consist of no more than three or four 
nes. To these weird monuments of an age 
g past, the natives refer as the Tursachan, 
saelic word denoting mourning and wailing; 
1 they ascribe them to the Druids. 
he § Here and there throughout the Isles are 
S|) 5 nding megaliths that would seem to have 
“| } d no connection with stone circles. These, 
nn _ ao, are spoken of as the False Men, as in the 
Ol Fc se of a group of three of them at Blashval, 
; i North Uist. The best known single monolith 
a 
he 
ec 
~ 
\, 
les 
he 
he 
St 
oh 
les 
an 
in 
at 
ne 
of 
ur 
st 
gh 
th 
D i 
ds 
el : ; 
‘a THE STANDING STONES OF CALLERNISH, FROM THE WEST 
as is the Clach an Truisei1—the Thrushel Stone— 
VT in Lewis, nearly 19 feet of which stands above 
rr ground. 

Although ecclesiastical structures are num- 
erous, exigences of space will permit of my 
mentioning but three of the more important. 

On the summit of a hillock at Carinish, in 








North Uist, stand the massive ruins of a church 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and widely 
known as Teampull na Trionaid, Temple of the 
Trinity. They measure approximately 61 feet 
from east to west, and 21 from north to south. 
The walls, built of rubble in lime mortar to 
a mean thickness of 31% feet, still stand nearly 
20 feet in height. This Temple of Carinish, as 
it is sometimes called, dates back to the four- 
teenth century, though the ruins we know belong 
to a later period—to the sixteenth, it is believed. 
In 1389 Godfrey, son of Amie MacRuairi, and 
overlord of Uist, confirmed a grant of “‘ye } : ‘ = 
Chapel of ye Holy Trinity in Uist, and ye whole —— a “i 42 
land of Karynche and four pennylands in Rise RAR Tn Lem 
4 Illeray’’ to a house of Augustinian canons ee =e seal “uli 
: known as the Monastery of St. John the 
4 Evangelist, in Inchaffray. In 1410 this grant 


was confirmed. A century and a half later, we 
tnd that, in the rental of the Bishopric of the 
‘sles and Abbacy of Iona, “Cairenisch”’ and 
He he same pennylands are listed among the lands 


if the Abbot of Iona. The most outstanding | ST. CLEMENT’S, AT RODIL, IN SOUTH HARRIS 

















































TOMB OF ALASDAIR CROTACH (died 1547), 
A CHIEF OF THE MacLEODS OF SKYE 
AND HARRIS. Dated 1528 and prepared by 
him in the chancel of St. Clement’s at Rodil 


(Right) EFFIGY OF ONE OF THE CHIEFS OF 

THE MacLEODS OF LEWIS. On the south 

wall of St. Columba’s at Aignish; believed to be 

that of Roderic MacLeod VIIth of Lewis. Late 
fifteenth century 

ecclesiastical building in the Outer Hebrides is 


so as to conform generally to its irregular rock site. 


As St. Clement’s was the burial-place of the 


that it should contain some interesting tombs. The 





KISIMUL CASTLE. 
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at Rodil, in the south of Harris. The church itself was constructed 


form in plan, and comprises nave, choir, two transceptal aisles, 
and western tower culminating in a pyramidal slated i 
within an embattled parapet. Church and tower possess many archi- 
tectural features I am not competent to describe intelligibly. 


MacLeods of Skve and Harris (the Siol Tormoid, the Seed of Norman, 
as distinct from the Siol Torcuil, the Seed of Torquil, 
patronymic of the ancient MacLeods of Lewis) it is not surprising 
most remark- 
able of these is the one which the Chief known as Alasdair Crotach 


ISLE OF BARRA, ANCIENT STRONGHOLD OF THE PIRATE MacNEILS, CHIEFS OF 
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prepared for himself in 1528, nineteen years before he died, an:' 
which is built into the south wall of the choir. It comprises nin: 
finely sculptured panels, and the recumbent effigy of a warrior cla 

in armour, with ornamented bascinet and camail, and sword held b 

hilt and quillon perpendicularly between the thighs, and a highh 
ornamented hip belt. The feet of the effigy are placed in round-toe 

sabbatons, and rest upon a large reptile of the lizard order, Lion 

are represented where the tomb projects at head and foot. Th 

lion by the head is considerably worn. 

St. Clement’s has been restored at least thrice. Repairs wer 
carried out in 1784, and again in 1787. The most adequate resto1 
ation was that sponsored in 1873 by the Countess of Dunmore, whx 
did much to help the Harris people and to establish the tweec 
industry. 

Down by the sea at Aignish, or Eye, within a mile or two of th 
town of Stornoway, are the roofless ruins of St. Columba’s, wher 
no fewer than nineteen of the Siol Torquil Chiefs are said to li 
buried. Little that is authentic is known of its early history. lh 
1506 John Poylson (Polson), precentor of Caithness, received a 
presentation to the rectory at Eye. The rector some thirty vears 
later was Sir Magnus Vaus. 

Formerly this church consisted of a single apartment, oblong 
in shape. Toward the end of the fifteenth century, or during the 
opening years of the sixteenth, an extension, measuring roughly 23 
feet by 16, was made at the western extremity, the original west 
gable having been reconstructed so as to admit of an arched door- 
way between the two main chambers of the building. The entrance 
to the church, now much overgrown with dockens and nettles, occurs 
near the centre of the south wall. 

Two beautifully carved slabs that formerly lay on the floor of 
the church are now affixed to its walls. Only a few words of the 
inscription engraved round the edges of that in the north wall are 
legible. When complete, it is thought to have read thus : 


HIC JACET MARGARETA FILIA RODERICI MEIC LEOYD 
DE LEODHUIS LACHLANNI MEIC FINGONE VIDUA 
OBIIT M®° V° iii. 

Affixed to the south wall, immediately opposite, is a slab 
carved in high relief. It depicts a figure wearing a quilted coat 
reaching down to the knees, a tippet of mail on neck and shoulders 
and a pointed bascinet on the head. The right hand holds a spear : 
the left rests upon the hilt of a sword. This effigy, which is late 
fifteenth century, is thought to represent Roderic MacLeod VIIth 
of Lewis. 

The Outer Hebrides possess few secular structures of interest. 
Not a vestige remains of the Stornoway Castle that defied the 
artillery of the Earl of Argyll in 1554, that held out against ‘‘ The 
Gentleman Adventurers”’ from Fife and that fell gloriously to the 
MackKenzies when ultimately they succeeded in dispossessing the old 
MacLeods of Lewis by trickery and charter. The castle’s site lies 
concealed beneath the timbers of one of the wharves at Stornoway. 
The last fragments of it were demolished about seventy years ago, when 
the wharves were extended and the port enlarged. 

On a rocky islet at Castlebay, however, stand the picturesque ruins 
of Kisimul Castle, for centuries the stronghold of those pirate Chiefs, the 
MacNeils of Barra. This, to be sure, is one of the loveliest and most 
romantic settings in all the Western Highlands. It was from the top of 
the tower of Kisimul, according to tradition, that a grandiloquent 
trumpeter, when the Chief had dined, used to deliver himself thus : 
“Hear, O ye people! and listen, O ye nations! The great MacNeil of 
Barra, having finished his meal, the princes of the earth may now dine!” 
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Written and Illustrated by G. RIDSDILL SMITH 


bright summer morning in the 1920s 

two rough-looking men clattered down 
he steps of a shuttered house and hurried, as 
est they could with the burdens on their backs, 
hrough the cool, sleeping street towards the 
ation. Thus did my brother and I, bent 
ouble under the weight of huge rucksacks and 
umping kit, with new ice-axes in our hands 
id old khaki on our persons, leave cloistered 
imbridge for the wilds of the Pyrenees on our 
‘st mountaineering expedition. 

It all came back the other day when I was 
paring out a cupboard, after six years’ 
elect, and found, among much moth-cor- 
ipted stuff, a climbing rope and 
folding lantern with blackened 
indows and Spanish _ candle- 
ease still stuck to its base. As I 
camined it there flashed back 
to my mind that village shop 
here we three (Alexander our 
ider, my brother and I) bought 
ir first week’s provisions; and I 
nelt again the cheese and garlic, 
ack sausage and goat mercifully 
dden from our sun-dazzled eyes. 
nd I saw our first camp that 
ght, with the tent (whose weight 
e were later to curse) pitched 
’ a rushing stream and the Pic 
1 Midi d’Ossau beyond rising 
om sombre forest through 
vers of cloud to a pinnacle of 
re. 

Of all the nights I have 
ent in the mountains—in tents, 
ithout tents, in huts—none is 
learer in memory than that first 
ght under the gleaming mountain 
e were to climb the next day. 
iery it looked then, and fiery it 
as as we climbed its red rock, 

red-hot in the sun. Of all the 
summits I have reached none 
tands out more clearly than that 
cool summit surrounded by cloud- 
choked valleys, with blue France 
to the north and shimmering Spain 
to the south, where we lay in 
Olympian ease on a shady ledge 
and slept. 

Though technically easy as a 
climb it had been our first high 
mountain. Much harder was a 
foul ascent up the rotten rock of 
the Marboré, where we had to 
unrope to allow the leader his full 
100 feet and I, the last man, swung 
out on that rope when a bit of 
the mountain came away in my 
hands (as the self-tied knot might 
also have done). Much grander a 
belated descent of Mt. Perdu, all 
black and white in the moonlight 
which silvered the snow peaks and 
sparkled in rainbow lights all over 
the glaciers. Much hotter a 12-hour scramble 
with full pack and empty stomach through the 
waist-high scrub of the trackless Paso del Oso 
(Step of the Bear, which, I expect, knew the 
way rather better than we did) to the inn at 
Sallent, where we sated a five days’ hunger 
with a meal one dreams of nowadays. 

Other mementoes were in that cupboard. 
\ Swiss map wrinkled with contours—red in 
the valleys, blue on the white of perpetual 
snows—some dried paint tubes in a tobacco 
tin and a few pocket sketch-books full of 
smudged pencil and vivid water-colour sketches. 
With the sketch books were diaries scribbled 
»ver with money sums and technical details of 
‘limbs. But in one was a series of extracts I 
ynce made, when laid up after a climbing acci- 
lent, from an enormous leather-bound guide- 
500k to Swiss hotels. This book invited the 
English visitor to take his ease in “friendly, 
noble-fitted saloons with sightful balconies’’ or 
explore the ‘‘numerous, much-extended, utmost 
plain or smooth ascending next-walks.”’ Or if 


\ the Cambridge clocks chimed six one 


that wasn’t quite his line let him try the 
“caves of deep darkness and floating lights, 
hollows and cupolas with the many dispersing 
and groaning waterfalls,’ or sample some of 
the ‘‘favourable opportunities for trout-catch- 
ing.”” Or even a “‘cure-parc—center of amusing 
bath-life’’-—where he would be delivered from 
all ‘“‘hystery, melancholy and palsy.’’ And if 
none of these things was pleasing let him go to 
Sion and try its terse offer of ‘‘shadowy walk- 
ings : grapes—cures.”’ , 
Notwithstanding the grapes (and/or gripes 
which the sour food gave us), camping out and 
getting as close to Nature as possible appealed 
more to us who were young and fit, although 





THE PIC DU MIDI RISING TO A PINNACLE OF FIRE. 


concord, and themselves. Half true, like most 


after all-night thunderstorms—more majestic 
in memory than in the dripping tent—or nights 
of wind that roared over the pass in furious 
squalls and tore the tent out of our hands, we 
felt a bit tired of the intimacy. But only tem- 
porarily tired. In camp one owned, for a few 
nights, that salubrious site specially chosen for 
shelter and view, for wood and water. There 
the camp fire encircled one in its charmed ring 
of light, and the stars swung round the tent 
pole as earth rolled east. There, too, 
one acquired an air of superiority, quite 
unjustifiable, over other men, especially 
non-climbers. 

It amuses me now to recall my callow 
opinion of families we saw crowding by car and 
carriage and even donkey to gaze on the Cirque 
de Gavarnie, that magnificent amphitheatre of 
rock whose iced walls we had descended from 
Spain through the howling Bréche de Roland. 
As a family man myself, I am now more 
tolerant. 

Yes. But the mountains still call, in spite 


of those grim 2 a.m. starts by lantern-light, 
those heart-cracking struggles up scorching 
screes at midday, the exhaustion that sets one’s 
arms and legs ashiver on insecure holds. For 
the rewards of these trials are so bountiful, 
from the simple, physical joy in the rhythm of 
Jimb and lung and the rough honest feel of 
rope and rock to the glory of a glissade; from 
the gargoyle-look of one’s fellow climbers peer 
ing from pinnacles above, to the vertical views, 
through rents in the cloud screaming past on 
the wind, of a static world below. Poised thus 
in tormented cloud one is in a sort of limbo, a 
no-man’s land between the world of men and 
the world of mountains whose frontiers may be 
this belt of cloud, or may be 
the tree line, or the snow line 
Or a line ,not outwardly 
marked. 3ut its crossing is 
unmistakable. For above that 
line one is in a presence, face to 
face with the mountains majestic 
on their thrones of ice with the 
printless snowfields spread at their 
feet, radiant in the dawning 
day. 

Such majesty we saw on our 
last climb in Corsica where, after 
three days and nights of raging 
storm which blotted out the moun- 
tains and brought us near the end 
of our food, we climbed on the 
fourth cloudless day Tafonato, the 
mountain with a hole like a giant's 
eve right through it. At sunrise 
we reached the col, a saddle of 
new snow, frozen and gleaming 
against the blue sky; by midday 
we were up at the hole, staring 
down through a veil of icicles that 
fell from its mighty arch, at fold 
upon fold of blue chestnut forest; 
and by four we were on the top, 
with the crinkled coastline many 
thousands of feet below and tiny 
waves breaking white on the burn- 
ing beaches. What we saw cannot 
be adequately described in words, 
any more than the climb itself, 
whose physical effort was sub- 
limated in spiritual exaltation. 
When people ask why men climb, 
the easy answers—a spice of 
danger, physical fitness, a sense 
of achievement—are none of them 
the real one. For there are no 
words to fit that. 

I read a theory recently put 
forward that people who feel at 
home in wild places have a cor- 
responding discord in themselves, 
having failed to find themselves; 
whereas those who, like Cobbett 
with his ‘‘villainously ugly heaths 
full of black, ragged, hideous 
rocks,”’ prefer a tilled and well- 
ordered countryside have found 


generalisations, for I know at least one 
mountaineer who has sought out the wildest 
parts of Europe (including the Balkans where 
he said the technique was to pitch your tent, 
sleep some distance away and go next morning 
to count the bullet holes in the canvas) and is 
vet the essence of concord and self-sufficiency. 
I once climbed and camped out with him and 
heard nothing stronger on his lips than : ‘‘ How 
excessively irksome !’’ even when he couldn't 
remember under which rock he had hidden the 
breakfast porridge the night before. 

So I prefer to think it is ‘‘something quite 
different that makes us like volcanic scenery- 
the haphazard look of perched boulders and 
splintered rocks, the twisted strata and peaks 
cleft by giant tools as if the creator of these 
wild scenes had been called away in the middle 
but was coming back some time to finish the 
job. It is a comforting sight and thought, and 
makes us feel not too despairing about our own 
unfinished work. 
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BRASS CANDLESTICKS IN QUEEN ANNE’S REIGN 


By W. G. 





MACKAY THOMAS 





(Left to right) 1 to 4.—-QUEEN ANNE TYPES OF CANDLESTICKS; 


S English brass candlesticks are unmarked, 
A one has to rely for dating them mainly 
on marked examples in silver or pewter 
of similar designs. But so far as the productions 
of Queen Anne’s reign are concerned, no help 
can be gained from pewter, for England at 
this period had entered on what has been 
called the Golden Age of Brass, and pewter 
had fallen into disfavour. The silversmith 
was an individualist and was not strictly bound 
by the prevailing fashion, while on the other 
hand the brass founder would not re-instate a 
design once it had been discarded. Thus, 
designs in brass are more restricted as to 
period, and the date when the silversmith 
introduces a new design will be the most 
important factor in dating brass. 


Let us note the main characteristics of 
the candlestick illustrated in Fig. 1, and see 
on what grounds it may be ascribed to the 


reign of Queen Anne. It stands on a base 
hexagonal in plan, of which the earliest example 
yet noted in silver occurs in 1690. But this 
dainty specimen has little in common with the 
heavier type made in the reign of William III, 





FIG. 4, 


as verified by dated examples in pewter. And 
this specimen is not later than the Queen Anne 
period, for one of the most definite and clear-cut 
lines of demarcation in candlestick design 
occurs in 1716 when a new type was introduced 
and _ practically all the manifold designs of 
Queen Anne’s reign were discarded. This 
important factor serves a useful purpose in 
enabling us to distinguish the candlesticks of 
Queen Anne period from those of George I. 
Not only the base but the stem motive and 
even the socket underwent transformation. 
The stem in our first illustration is a 
pure baluster and was not in vogue during the 
preceding reign; nor does it appear after Anne’s 
reign until 1760. The waisted socket occurs 
in the later years of William III’s reign, but 
frequently with a lateral aperture for removing 
the spent candle, a feature never seen in typical 
Queen Anne candlesticks. A new. type of 
socket is introduced about 1716 surmounted 
by a horizontal flange seen prior to this time 
only in connection with cylindrical stems. This 
feature became so popular after 1720 that one 
may consider a stick in which it appears 





(Left to right) 5 and 6.—VARIANTS 


ON FIG. 4. 


7.—TAPER-STICK, 41, INCHES HIGH. 





RETAINING DUTCH INFLUENCE 


as unlikely to belong to the Queen Anne period. 
In the era of solid stems the tang was 
fitted with a thread and screwed into the base 
and in the reign of William III, when hollow 
stems were introduced, this method was con- 
tinued by making the tang solid. The stem 
was moulded in two longitudinal halves and 
then brazed together. A new method distin- 
guishes the Queen Anne candlestick, for the 
stem is hollow throughout and the end protrudes 
through and is apparently separate from the base, 
the two being brazed from without and so neatly 
that no dividing line is visible. This is one of 
the most reliable characteristics of this period 
and is not adopted in any other reign, for 
when the tang is not solid its edges are burred 
over to fasten it to the base and the line between 
stem and base is clearly defined. 

The main characteristics of a Queen Anne 
candlestick as exemplified in Fig. 1 are a good 
quality brass of a bright yellow colour, capable 
of a high polish and soft to the touch; an excellent 
standard of brazing; the under-base finished 
off smoothly and not left rough cast; a waisted 
socket with no lateral aperture and no horizontal 
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8.—OCTAGONAL CANDLESTICK 

















(Left to right) 9.—1702-4. 


fl age above it; the whole generally between 
s| or seven inches in height and light in weight, 
p senting an elegant and dainty appearance 
w ll suited to the furniture it adorned. 

Fig. 2 is obviously of the same period and 
hc ; the main characteristics with the exception 
oi the base, the plan of which forms a simple 
sc iare, a shape used previously for sticks with 
coumnar stems. It was discarded in 1716 
wien a new design was introduced. 

Fig. 3 again presents the same type of 
st-m and socket but in this case rests on a low 
circular base. To belong to the Queen Anne 
period or earlier a circular depression must 
surround the stem. 

In Figs. 4-6 the main difference is in the 
stem motive. Instead of the pure baluster, 
there is a double ogee moulding reminiscent 
of that seen round the bases of heavy Dutch 
furniture. Evidently the Dutch element, so 
pronounced in the preceding reign, has not yet 
been obliterated. With this exception these 
candlesticks show all the qualities of Queen 
Anne examples. The holes in the baluster in 
Fig. 5 are due to wear through constant cleaning. 
Fig. 4 shows the hexagonal base, Fig. 5 the 
square base and Fig. 6 a different type of 
square base having instead of a high moulded 
foot a lower type with a slight depression as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 7, though similar in design to Fig. 3 
with the exception of the top of the socket, 
is a taper-stick about 41% inches high. Taper- 
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10.—CYLINDRICAL 





13, 


STEM TYPE. 


sticks were placed on the writing-table and 
fitted with a taper to be handy for melting 
the sealing wax used before the gummed flap 
was introduced in envelopes. 

Fig. 8 shows a fine example made in the 
early years of the reign and not yet free from 
Dutch influence. An important feature of 
sticks made in the closing years of the seven- 
teenth century was a duplication of the base 
plan in the stem and the socket. The base is 
eight-sided though not octagonal, the most 
popular type of base in the reign of William III. 
It will be noticed this motive is carried out 
not only in the socket but also in the baluster. 

The octagonal base featured in Fig. 9 
was also popular in the preceding reign, but 
was seldom seen in sticks of Queen Anne 
period. Examples in silver exist as late as 
1728, but this does not apply to brass. The 
line of demarcation in 1716 is still rigid. 
Fortunately a distinctive feature of the base 
enables one to date this example with some 
precision, for the triangular facets seen in the 
base first appear in silver in the year 1702. 
As it is not vet free from Dutch influence, 
1704 would be the latest date. The popular 
inverted baluster of the preceding reign is 
here reversed, but there are still indications 
of the carrying out of the base motive in the 
stem. As in the last example the stem is 
screwed into the base. 

So far I have dealt only with baluster 
stems, but a cylindrical form was also used, 


1l and 


(Left and right) 13 and 15.—CYLINDRICAL WITH BELL-TOP 


BASES. Circa 1710 





(Above) 14.—QUEEN ANNE CHAMBER-STICK 
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12.—_LATER VARIANTS OF FIG. 10 


essential for the inclusion of a slot adjustment 
by which the candle could be raised as it 
burned lower in the stem. This device was 
introduced about 1650 and was found so 
efficacious that it has remained in use down to 
modern times. 

A typical Queen Anne example is shown 
in Fig. 10 with the hexagonal base skilfullv 
joined to the stem. The double torus band 
round the stem was first used in the preceding 
reign. Fig. 11 illustrates a specimen made a 
few years later as indicated by the inclusion 
of a high moulded foot. 

A slight change may be noticed in the stem 
in Fig. 12 where the double torus band has given 
way to a single unit, convex above and concave 
below, while the octagonal base with facets 
indicates the early years of the reign. 

In Fig. 13 is seen an interesting example 
where the base is funnel-shaped, evolved from 
the bell-top base used by the Dutch before 
1600. Still further modification is noticeable 
in Fig. 15. The appearance of a flange at the 
top of the socket makes it not earlier than 1710. 

In Fig. 14 quite a different type known as a 
chamber-stick is illustrated. Those made, 
between 1690 and 1710 have no ring handle; 
neither is there a stem, the socket fitting directly 
into the saucer. Those made before 1700 
consist of a plain saucer without a ring stand 
below. 

The delicate waisted socket proclaims 
this example a Queen Anne specimen. 
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RADWAY GRANGE, WARWICKSHIRE—I[" 


THE HOME OF 
LIEUT.-COLONEL J. H. STARKEY 


Sanderson Miller’s “Castle” on Edge Hill is a 
landmark in the Warwickshire countryside and 
also in the history of the Gothic Revival. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 
HE “Castle”’ on the summit of Edge Hill was 
built by Sanderson Miller to mark tle spot 
where King Charles is supposed to have raised 
his standard before the battle. But it is doubtful 
























whether in his enthusiasm over this Gothic toy, to 
which his friends used to be invited to picnic and to 
survey the fine prospect, Royalists and Roundheads 
entered very much into Miller’s thoughts; and when 
he looked out of his own windows at the tower peep- 


ing out from the trees on the hill, the romantic 1,—FROM THE SOUTH. THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE AS ALTERED B\ 


ideas it summoned up for him were doubtless of 
barons and knights and times long prior to the Civil 


MILLER 


War. A more moving reminder of the battle is to be found below as he was manfully fighting in behalf of his King and Countr 
the hill in Radway church. It was rebuilt in 1865, but some of unhappily slaine by a Cannon Bullett.’”” The monument was erecte 
the monuments from its predecessor were moved into it, and by his mother 28 years later. It originally stood in the churchyar: 
one of them is a large incised slab (Fig. 9) to Captain Henry Kings- and, as described by the editor of Dugdale’s History of Warwick 
mill, ““whoe serving as a Captain of Foot under his Matie Charles shire, the slab covered a statue of a man “booted and spurred 
the first of Blessed memory was at the Batteil of Edgehill . .. and in his armour, leaning his head on his right hand.’”’ This is, pre 
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2.—THE TOWER-CAPPED HILL, “ WHERE THE SWEET AND THE ROMANTICK 
MEET THE EYE” 





sumably, the reclining effigy now in the 
adjoining recess, although the description does 
not in all respects tally (Fig. 10). 

The battle was fought to the west of the 
Grange, between Radway and Kineton, on 
ground unfavourable to the Royalists, who in 
attacking had perforce to abandon their com 
manding position on the hill. There is no 
need here to describe again the course of 
events on that cold October Sunday when the 
impetuosity of Prince Rupert and his cava- 
liers robbed the King of a decisive victory. It 
was at a hedgerow covering the position of the 
Parliament’s troops that the Royalist infantry 
suffered such heavy losses, and here many 
battlefield relics have been unearthed. For 
two nights after the battle the opposing forces 
remained confronting one another until Essex 
decided to retire on Warwick. Clarendon 
describes how the Royalist troops were 
“shrunk up with the cruel cold of the Night 
(for it was a terrible Frost, and there was m 
shelter of either Tree or Hedge).”’ 

Until Sanderson Miller began to plant hi 
estate, the landscape had probably change: 
very little. In 1756 he obtained an Act o 
Parliament to enclose Radway Field, and th: 
local people grumbled not a little. Miller 
however, had a sound knowledge of the lan: 
and was a capable agriculturist, or at leas 
became one, for in 1755 Pitt was urging hin 
to “let Landskip yield to the usefull bu 
homely ideas of hedging and ditching 
“Landskip” was what first received Miller 
attention at Radway, and as early as 173s 
his friend, Deane Swift, a cousin of the Dea 
was writing to him about his cascades an 
fountains. His Gothic essays soon followed- 
the thatched cottage in 1744, the “Castle 
between 1747 and 1750. The planting 
probably went on over a long period. Me: 
tion was made last week of the trees plante 
by Pitt in 1754, and there are allusions t 
further planting in letters four years later. 

In the history of the Gothic Reviva 
Miller, though one of the pioneers, was anti 
pated by Kent, whose Gothic excursions 
Rousham, recently described in these pag‘ 
were taking place in the late thirties and ear 
*forties. Wren and Hawksmoor had both us: 
Gothic when it was a case of completing 
adding to a medieval building, and Va 
brugh, to whom the picturesque possibiliti ; 
of Gothic appealed, had not only design« | 
castellated outworks at Castle Howard and 
tower at Claremont but also built himself a 
“castle” at Greenwich on the top of Maze Hil. 
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‘THE GRANGE AND THE RICH VALE BEYOND SEEN 4.—THE “CASTLE” FRAMED BY A “ RUINED” ARCH ON THE 
FROM THE OBELISK FAR SIDE OF THE ROAD 
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».—BELOW THE DRAWBRIDGE : GOTHIC WINDOWS 6.—-THE THATCHED COTTAGE, SANDERSON MILLER’S FIRST 
AND MASONRY GOTHIC BUILDING 
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9 and 10.—INCISED SLAB AND EFFIGY 
OF CAPTAIN HENRY KINGSMILL, SLAIN 
AT EDGE HILL 
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7.—WHERE CHARLES I RAISED HIS STANDARD ON EDGE HILL = 8.—“CASTLE” AND COTTAGE, WITH RUINATED MASONRY 
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The movement, which was to become an 
overwhelming flood, began as a select stream, 
patronised only by two or three small groups 
which liked to fish in its waters. Horace 
Walpole, with Chute and Bentley, whom he 
brought into the Strawberry Hill ‘‘Com- 
mittee,’’ formed one of these groups; then 
there were Henry Keene’s clients, headed by 
Sir Roger Newdigate of Arbury; but Miller 
and his circle were enthusiastic Goths before 
either of these. The delightful book of letters 
written to Miller by his friends, An Eighteenth 
Century Correspondence, edited by Miss Lilian 
Dickins and Miss Mary Stanton, tells us 
nearly all that we know about Miller and sum- 
mons up a vivid picture of the man and his 
happy family circle. 
Unfortunately, it does 
not tell us how he came 
to take an interest in 
Gothic, whether 
through Vanbrugh’s or 
Kent’s influence, or even 
Batty Langley. The site 
of his own home had a 
strong appeal for him, 
both for its history and 
landscape, and the 
medizval buildings of 
Oxford when he was an 
impressionable — under- 
graduate doubtless 
played their part in 
shaping his _ predilec- 
tions. 

Miller’s particular 
friends and _ clients 
were the  Lyttelton- 
Grenville-Pitt group— 
commonly known as 
“the Cousinhood.”’ Two 
Essex patrons were Lennard Barrett, after- 
wards Lord Dacre, and Robert Nugent, whose 
houses at Belhus and Gosfield he ‘‘improved”’ 
and partially Gothicised. For Lord Hard- 
wicke he designed a Gothic tower at Wimpole; 
at Lacock Abbey he built a great hall for John 
Ivory Talbot ; there was the tower of Wroxton 
Church, which fell down, and there were 
many other commissions. In 1755 we find 
Pitt writing to “the great Master of Gothick”’ 
on behalf of Ralph Allen of Prior Park “ for 
a very considerable Gothick Object which is 
to stand in a very fine situation on the Hills 
near Bath.’ By that time the Gothic object 
on Edge Hill was already famous. Miller’s 
most considerable architectural work, Hagley 
Hall, designed for the first Lord Lyttelton, is, 
of course, a classic building, but the design 
first submitted was Gothic, and Gothic 
Hagley might have been if Lady Lyttelton 
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had not put her foot down. The County Hall 
at Warwick, built by Hiorn from Miller’s 
designs, was his other important classic work. 
Both buildings make one regret that he wasted 
so much of his time on Gothic trivialities. 
The thatched house, now called Egge 
Cottage (Figs. 6 and 8), appears to have been 
Miller’s first Gothic essay, and it is probably 
the best. Its mantle of thatch and its nicely 
coursed masonry engage the eye more than 
the little affectations of pointed doorway and 
windows and the ruinated stonework on the 
side facing the road. There is a drop of 
several feet behind, and on this side there are 
two round bastions at the corners disappear- 
ing into the thatch (Fig. 6). In a letter of 





11.—THE OCTAGON ROOM IN THE TOWER 


1745 Deane Swift wrote : “‘ How I long to see 
your thatched House, but how much mort 
the Architect.”’ 

We first hear of the ‘“‘Castle’’ in 1747. 
It was completed in 1750 and ‘“‘opened”’ o1 
September 3, when Miller invited a party o 
friends to celebrate the occasion. Th« 
irrepressible Sir Edward Turner, of Ambros 
den, one of Miller’s special cronies, com 
mented on the choice of date, the anniversar' 
of two of Cromwell’s great victories—Dunba 
and Worcester—but it was also the day whe 
he “did his country the pleasure to quit thi 
Life ina Storm.’ “ May there be no repetitio 
of the storm which attended Cromwell 


departure, lest that noble Gothic Structur 
shou’d share the same fate with the cele 
brated Tower built by the same Architect. 
The allusion was to the ill-fated tower a 
Wroxton. 



























The structure may be described in the words of 
Bishop Pococke, who visited Radway in September, 
1756, on his tour through England. 


I came to Mr. Miller’s house at Radway ... He has 
embellished his own house with Gothic architecture, 
and has made a fine lawn up the hill, with shady walks 
round it, up to the ruined Castle on Edgehill which 
he has built adjoining to the houses of some tenants. 
But he has erected a very noble round Tower, which 
is entire, with a drawbridge, to which there is an 
ascent as by a ruine, and there is a very fine octagon 
Gothic room in it, with four windows and four niches, 
and some old painted glass in the windows. 


t is curious how many writers call the octagon 
ywer ‘‘round.”’ Its inspiration was evidently Guy’s 
ower at Warwick Castle. In Fig. 4 it is seen framed 

the “‘ruined”’ arch from the opposite side of the 
ad, its battlements and machicolations having a 
ecidedly Wardour Street appearance. Seen close at 
ind the masonry is excellent (Fig. 5). Miller had an 
valuable assistant, Hitchcock by name, known to 
s clients as “‘the valet de chambre,’ who was a 
ained stonemason and acted as his foreman. 

The octagon room for surveying the prospect is 

yw in rather a dilapidated state. Fig. 11 shows one 

the four niches which the statue of Caractacus, 
entioned last week, would have occupied had it not 
irned out too big. The painted glass for the windows 
as probably given to Miller by Lord Deerhurst and is 
iid to have come from a farm-house in Dorset. Some 
{ it is now in Radway church. The eight shields which 
re placed over the windows and niches were painted 
ith the arms of eight of Miller’s friends and clients. 

While the “Castle’’ was still a novelty, Miller 

sed to take his friends there to picnic and admire the 
iew and, of course, the architecture. The Norths from 
Vroxton were frequent visitors, but they did not have 

climb the hill. There is evidence that some of the 
uests were less enthusiastic. George Lyttelton once 
wrote politely declining the proposed picnic: “ Mrs. 
yttelton will like to dine at the house better than at 
ihe Castle, and my stomach prefers hott meat to 
cold. . . so, if you please, we will dine at the foot of the 
hill and have the pleasure of looking up at your 
Castle Old and New.’ The distant view (Fig. 2) 
“ where,”’ in Pitt’s words, ‘‘the sweet and Romantick 
meet the eye in looking up to your Tower Cap’t Edge 
Hill,” must to-day be far finer than in Miller’s lifetime, 
when the beeches that clothe the edge were still 
saplings. The “Castle’’ has long been an inn and 
does not now form part of the Grange estate. It was 
sold separately in 1922. 

The obelisk (Fig. 3), from which there is a lovely 
vista of the house at the foot of the hill and the rich 
Warwickshire country stretching away beyond, was 
not one of Sanderson Miller’s erections. It was set up 
in 1854 ‘‘to commemorate the Battle of Waterloo 
when the VI Inniskilling Dragoons were commanded 
by Lieut.-Col. E. S. Miller.” 

In 1916 the Grange was acquired from the Millers 
by Mr. Algernon Cox and sold by him in 1922 to 
Captain Fenwick, from whom Colonel Starkey 
acquired it three years later. The surroundings 
of the house have been notably improved, 
without breaking the fine open outlook to the hills and 
woods. On the east side, below Miller’s execrable 
facade, there is now a little enclosed rose garden, and 
bevond it is a topiary garden seen on the right of Fig. 1. 
The yews are very old trees which formed a dense thick- 
et before they were cut back and subjected to the 
shears. An amusing variety of shapes and subjects has 
been developed in the short space of ten or twelve years. 
The gentleman wearing a ruff, with the somewhat 
prominent nose and projecting lip, is William Shake- 
speare (Fig. 14). North of the house, in the courtyard, 


close to the old dovecote, stands a large and imposing 


bird which seems to be waiting to address a parliament 
of fowls (Fig. 12). Miller and his friends would cer- 
‘ainly have disapproved, but they belonged to a 
ong-sighted age that had its eyes so firmly focused 
on the landscape that they forgot all about gardens, It 
s only in the last fifty years that normal vision has 
been restored and the garden brought into the picture 
again so that eyes can range freely between foreground 
and distance (as in Fig. 13) and both be enjoyed. 
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14.—WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR 
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13.—EDGE HILL FROM THE TOPIARY GARDEN 
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A THEATRE WITH AN IDEAL 


By DONALD FITZJOHN 


N September 23 the Maddermarket 
() Theatre, Norwich, celebrates its twenty- 

fifth birthday with a revival of 4 Mid- 
summery Night’s Dream. Behind this simple 
statement there lies something of a dramatic 
miracle. Without embellishment the story of 
it is as follows. 

In 1911 an out-of-work actor named Nugent 
Monck was living in an Elizabethan house in 
Norwich. In his drawing-room he produced 
several morality plays, with his friends as actors. 
Their success led them to form a guild of anony- 
mous players called the Norwich Players. They 
hired a medieval banqueting-hall known locally 
as the Old Music House, which seated only 
ninety-nine people, and there gave public per- 
formances of Shakespeare and Moliére, as well 
as Mystery plays. 

In 1914 came the first world war, and the 
plavers disbanded. Of the original group only 
three returned, but in 1919 the Norwich Plavers 
came to life again with a production of Wuch 
Ado About Nothing. It was a great success, and 
in three years the audience grew at a rate which 
forced the Players to look for a larger theatre. 
Then Mr. Monck, undeterred by lack of funds, 
took a derelict 18th-century building in an 
alley-way. This building, originally a Catholic 
Church, had in the course of its history been a 
baking-powder factory and a Salvation Army 
Citadel; now it was transformed into a model of 
an Elizabethan theatre complete with apron 
stage and balcony. It was named the Madder- 
market Theatre, after the district in which it 
stood. 

The ideal behind the Maddermarket was, 
and is, to present only plays which are first-rate 
of their type, and to produce and act them with 
conviction and sincerity. The actors are 
amateurs. They remain anonymous; they take 
no curtain calls; there is no system of “ prin- 
cipals.’’ Famous actors have from time to time 
appeared at the Maddermarket, but they, too, 
have remained anonymous. 

The Maddermarket’s first and greatest love 
is Shakespeare—Shakespeare as played in his 
own day, with no breaks between the scenes, 
quick action, intimacy between the audience and 
the actors, and, above all, with Elizabethan zest. 


To this day it remains the only theatre in. 


England which is able to present the plays as 
Shakespeare intended. Players on the apron 
stage can, as they go off, open curtains, disclos- 
ing on the middle stage the actors in the next 


scene. These actors in turn can 
draw back further curtains, dis- 
closing, let us say, Juliet in her 
balcony. Thus are achieved 
dramatic unity and continuity of 
action, verse and scene. It is in 
this fashion that all the plays of 
Shakespeare have been given at 
the theatre by one company 
under one producer; an achieve- 
ment which is unique in theatrical 
history. 

But the Norwich Players do 
not confine themselves to Shakes- 
peare. Their range runs from 
Medieval Drama such as Every- 
man, the Chester Nativity Plays 
and Gammer Gurton’s Needle down 
to Eric Linklater and William 
Saroyan. They have presented, 
during the last twenty-five 
vears :— 

Greek Drama _ (Euripides, 

Sophocles and Theocritus). 
French Drama _ (Anatole 
France, Gherond, Moliére, 
Romains and Sarment). 
German Drama _ (Frank, 
Hroswitha, Kaiser, Less- 
ing, Sachs, Schnitzler). 

Italian Drama (Alfieri 

Chiarelli, Goldoni, Pir- 
andello and Commedia del 
Arte). 

Norwegian Drama _ (Ibsen 

and Weirs-Jennsen). 

Russian Drama (Tchekov, 

Gogol, Turgenev). 

Spanish Drama (Calderon, 

Cervantes, Quintero and 
Sierra). 

Indian Drama (Kalidasa). 

Chinese Drama (Hsiung). 

Japanese Drama (Seami). 
They have presented Restoration plays by 
Congreve, Dryden, Farquhar and Vanbrugh; 
Georgian plays by Burgoyne, Colman, Gold- 
smith and Sheridan; Victorian plays by Beddoes, 
Browning and Wilde, and all these in addition 
to an extraordinary range of Modern Drama. 
Among the adaptations have been The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which was broadcast last year. 

The season at the Maddermarket runs from 





MEMBERS OF THE NORWICH PLAYERS IN A SCENE FROM ASCENT OF F6, 
BY AUDEN AND ISHERWOOD 














A SCENE FROM THE 15TH-CENTURY PASSION 
PLAY LUDUS COVENTRIA, AS PRESENTED 
AT THE MADDERMARKET THEATRE, NORWICH 


September to July, with one production each 
month. The seats are cheap and range from 
eighteen pence to six shillings. Although the 
houses are sold out almost as soon as bookings 
open, prices have not been raised. 

To-day the Maddermarket Theatre is 
known over the world, and Norwich recognises 
it as one of its tourist attractions. But it was 
not always the case. It has had at various times 
desperate struggles to keep open. Masefield’s 
adaptation of Weirs-Jennsen’s The Witch playe: 
to half-empty houses in 1932, as did Cdipu 
Rex in 1933, to quote but two examples. To-day 
Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken is as big a box- 
office attraction as any play of Shaw’s. Why 
this? Some say it was due to the America 
troops who flocked to the theatre, whi 
remained open throughout the bombing, ar 
who brought with them their English friend 
Others say that it has taken England twent 
five years to recognise the quality of tl 
theatre’s work. 

Whatever the reason, the moral seems to I 
that there is a wide and increasing public fc ° 
good drama to-day. Perhaps it is that we, « 
a nation, tired of the mechanisms and trivialiti 
of the popular cinema, are returning to tl 
drama, which is so much part of our heritag: 
At all events, Mr. Monck’s dream of 1911 hi: 
come true to-day. The Maddermarket. Theat 
was created by faith, run on hope and hi 
never had to rely on charity. 

The initial cost of the theatre, including tl 
freehold, was £3,300. Mr. Monck, when que 
tioned, says, “It is the sort of thing which cz 
be done anywhere, provided your standards a 
high enough,” and no doubt it is that which h 
maintained his theatre for twenty-five yea 
The standards have never been lowered to tic 2 
over a period of theatrical depression. Yet tl 
Maddermarket functions entirely as a theat1 
and seeks primarily to entertain its audience 
It works on the assumption that they are mo 
entertained by the first-rate than the secon: - 
rate. Nobody could be more deeply suspicio 
of the ‘‘Art for art’s sake’’ outlook than tle 
director himself, who considers that, speakirg 
generally, it tends to be an excuse for bad-art. 
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CHANGES 


By ELIZABETH HARVEY 


«MY YHEN Thomas Gray began his famous 

Wess in 1742 the tombstones in country 

churchyards seem not to have been very 

tinguished in design, though there was usually 

some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculp- 
ture decked. 

Monuments to rich and noteworthy people 
re inside the churches. Outside graves were 
ially marked by simple mounds of turf, 
ile the unstoried dead were buried, without 
‘ividual record, round the central churchyard 
ss, a custom which dated from Saxon times. 

Headstones were few until the eighteenth 
tury, although some remain from the seven- 
nth in districts, for instance, where the 
ilthy wool merchants lived. Here the growth 
a large middle class produced a number of 

r idents not remarkable (or rich) enough for 

t rial under a monument in the church but 
sperous enough to want a dignified and 
ing memorial. 

Beautiful churchyard tombs in such places 
a Burford in Oxfordshire and Painswick in 
( »ucestershire bear witness to this, and in 
b ch these little country towns local craftsmen 
\ rking on local material have achieved most 
h -monious effects. Painswick is, I think, the 
lc eliest churchyard in England, with its rich, 
w il-designed tombs of weathered Cotswold 
st ne, its clipped yews, the traditional sentinels 
o' death, and an agreeable absence of white 
m rble or pink granite to strike a discordant 
nc te. 

At Painswick (Fig. 1) it is thought that 
mst of the designing and execution was done 
b, John Bryan, a local carver who lived from 
1716 to 1787. One series of tombs, however, 
besins in 1658 and continues until 1798; five 
members of the Pool family are commemorated 
with tombs of the altar type, four of them 
decorated with a pair of consoles at each end. 
Nine Gardiners have an attractive circular 
monument, and there are many others with 
detail which is usually delightful and _ still 
clearly defined, for here the soft Cotswold stone 
seems to have lasted better than it has done in 
many other places. 

At Cranham (Fig. 2), not far from Pains- 
wick, there are in the churchyard some very 
pleasing, simple headstones with the almost 
inevitable cherub’s head as central idea and 
the inscription framed in a good wreathed 
design of leaves and flowers. At Windrush, in 
Gloucestershire, besides two elegant tombs 


showing Greek influence, there is a stone similar 
to those at Cranham but cruder, more florid and 
overloaded with detail, obviously the work of 
a less skilled and sensitive stonemason (Fig. 3). 
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2A SIMPLE HEADSTONE AT CRANHAM, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
VY INDRUSH, IN THE SAME COUNTY, BUT MORE FLORID AND OVERLOADED WITH DETAIL 
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IN THE CHURCHYARD 


Written and Illustrated 


Similar designs can 
be found in other 
Cotswold — church- 
vards and_ even 
much farther afield, 
for this formula 
seems to have been 
a very popular one. 
On the whole, local 
traditions are kept 
within certain nar- 
row boundaries, 
though the detail of 
these 18th-century 
tombs is fairly 
stereotyped, motifs 
varying among 
scrolls of leaves and 
flowers, cherubs, 
and occasionally 
formal] patterns and 
draperies. The 
acanthus, of course, 
is ubiquitous and 
appears in a beauti- 
ful design accom- 
panied by a Greek 
urn on a finely- 
carved tomb of the 
1770’s at Boxwell 
in Gloucestershire 
(Fig. 4). Lettering is often beautiful. In the 
Burford and Windrush area table tombs are 
frequently surmounted by astone mound (Fig. 
5), sometimes fluted, the ends finished with a 
concave shell in the middle of which is carved 
a skull. Skulls and skeleton figures appear on 
tombs and headstones of this date, a relic of the 
15th-century passion for the macabre which 
lasted in country places where time and fashion 
move very slowly. 

Walter de la Mare says he can never resist 
stepping into a churchyard, though he is more 
interested in epitaphs than in the architecture 
of the dead. At Elmore, another Gloucester- 
shire village, on the Severn, there is a romantic, 
wildly-overgrown churchyard of the sort he 
would delight in and where Dickens, too, might 
have found a grim theme for a story. Here ivy 
goes its way unchecked and the gaping tombs 
make you think of body-snatching and other 
dark deeds by night. Full-length skeletons with 
no realism spared, sorrowing figures, Time with 
his hour-glass and book, every symbol of life’s 
swift decay is here (Fig. 6). In the heat of 
a summer’s day the dark breathless silence is 
fantastic, the rich luxuriance of the weeds seems 
to reach out to engulf, and the heavy atmo- 
sphere is intoxicating. The carving on the many 
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1._TOMBS IN THE CHURCHYARD AT PAINSWICK. IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, WITH CLIPPED YEWS 


3.—A SIMILAR STONE AT 
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tombs is detailed and expressive, in high relief, 
as fertile as the grass and the weeds. Some of 
the tombs are cracked and reveal a vawning 
emptiness, but their guardian cherubs, like chil- 
dren with curly heads, keep sleepy watch among 
the vibrant desolation. 

Very early use was made of symbols on 
gravestones to denote the occupations or calling 
of the deceased. Examples of this are rare now 
in England, although at Perth in Scotland there 
are a great many. Shears often denote the 
burial of a lady, usually a _ wool-stapler’s 
daughter, while scissors and gloves are the sign 
of a glover. In the Middle Ages ecclesiastical 
personages were commemorated in death by 
a chalice or patens, while books, swords, 
hunting-horns or pilgrims’ staffs were used for 
laymen. 

When the brief Greek revival is represented 
in country churchyards it can be agreeable and 
dignified. There is an example of the plain 
sarcophagus type of tomb at Overbury in 
the Bredon district of Worcestershire, dated 
1835 (Fig. 7). In Somerset the Greek motif 
on headstones is common, and the carved 
headstone of a Banwell yeoman and his wife is 
fairly typical. 

Tractarians took the churchyards seriously 
in hand, but the tombstones they 
set up are not very successful; 
there is something too pretentious 
and archeological about the crusad- 
er type with its inscription in Gothic 
lettering, of which they were so fond. 
But monumental masons of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, in conspiracy with the 
relations of the departed, have 
excelled all their predecessors in 
the creation of ugly tombstones. 
Glaring white marble, highly polish- 
ed granite of black or red, and curb- 
stones or heavy iron railings enclosing 
a dreary bed of white stone chippings 
make town cemeteries sorrowful 
places indeed, and such memorials 
to the dead, so alien to their sur- 
roundings, are a disaster when they 
appear in old country churchyards. 

It is not so long since village 


churchyards were used for local 
fairs and festivities. The late 
Victorians, frowning severely on 


flippant epitaphs, primly withdrew 
themselves from friendly association 
with the dead and set up a barrier 
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of lachrymose morbidity be- 
tween them and the living. 
This segregation and _ conse- 
quent lack of interest may ac- 
count for the appalling ugliness 
and even hostility of some mod- 
ern tombstones. In many foreign 
countries the burial ground is an 
extra garden for the family, 
where friends and relations sit on 
benches and spend many happy, 
social hours on summer evenings. 

“Sorrows draw not the dead 
to life but the living to death,”’ 
said Sir Walter Raleigh, and his 
magnificent invocation might be 
better known and more often 
used: ‘“‘O eloquent, just and 
mighty Death! Whom none 
could advise, thou hast per- 
suaded; what none hath dared 
thou hast done; and whom all 
the world hath flattered thou 
only hast cast out of the world 
and despised. Thou hast drawn 
together all the fair-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, 
and ambition of man; and- 
covered it all over with these 
two narrow words: Hic jacet.”’ 

Simplicity, humility, har- 
mony, repose, submission are 
qualities to be sought in the 
monument which is to bear those 
lovely words: ‘Here lies ... ’ 
Preservation of the many past 
examples which achieve them is 
most desirable. 


(Top. left) 4—A TOMB OF THE 1770s AT BOXWELL, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
SHOWING ACANTHUS ORNAMENT 
(Top. right) 5—A TABLE TOMB SURMOUNTED BY A STONE MOUND, AT 
BURFORD, OXFORDSHIRE 
(Bottom, left) 6—A SKELETON AND TIME WITH HIS HOUR-GLASS AND SCYTHE 
AMONG THE FIGURES ON A TOMB AT ELMORE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
(Bottom, right) 7.—AN EXAMPLE OF THE PLAIN SARCOPHAGUS TYPE OF TOMB 
WHICH APPEARED DURING THE GREEK REVIVAL. AT OVERBURY, 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


MISFORTUNE IN THE GARDEN 
























Nature; for she has shown her disapproval 

in no uncertain manner. I have tended her 
fruit, vegetables, and flowers with loving care, 
given water and food from my rations to her 
birds, offered sanctuary to those of her insects 
which are of a harmless disposition and during 
a cold spell regularly broken the ice of the gold- 
fish pond. Yet I have done something wrong, 
unless she is visiting the sins of our Lakeland 
terrier upon me and the contents of my garden. 

Sometimes I console myself with the 
thought that he may be the cause of this frus- 
tration of my horticultural efforts, and that it 
is he who has incurred the displeasure of the 
botanical all highest; it is not improbable, since 
he has this year accounted for no fewer than 
thirty-two rabbits within the boundary fence, 
caused discomfort to several nesting blackbirds 
and had a difference of opinion with an adder. 

* & & 

Such consolation, however, affords comfort 
only for a brief spell until soon I realise how 
unfair it is to make a scapegoat of one who is so 
much a part of our family, but then I reflect 
that the depredations of the rabbits have caused 
the greatest damage and I begin to wonder if it 
is not revenge for his misdeeds. ... No! I 
exclaim firmly, it cannot be, because he takes 
little interest in the flowers, treats the growing 
vegetables with disdain and most of the fruit 
with disgust; their destruction would not affect 
him though he smells with relish the pinks, is 
not averse to boiled carrots and has a craving 
for fresh raspberries; the Mrs. Sinkins, the 
Intermediates and the Norfolk Giants have not, 
however, suffered. 

The rabbits began their work of destruction 
in early March; they began to eat the fruit buds 
off the espaliers. I countered. Unable to 


I is evident that I have greatly displeased 
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obtain sufficient wire netting, I sprayed with 
DNC; this seemed to encourage rather than 
deter them; no doubt it proved an appetising 
condiment—there has been no fruit on the lower 
branches of the Ellison’s Orange. 

The dog made a hole in the fence surround- 
ing the spring cabbage. The, following day 
there were no plants. My enemies were quick 
to take advantage of the gap in the wire so that 
within a few weeks one of them produced 
a family in a stop which she had dug in the rose 
bed within five feet of the house—I measured 
the distance. The Lakeland made short work 
of them, but a Betty Uprichard had been shorn 
of its roots. : : 

The plum blossom was early. There came 
a violent east wind which scattered the white 
blooms over the lawn. I had not previously 
grudged a pair of bullfinches their meals off the 
buds, but that wind was more unkind than man’s 
ingratitude. : 

The weather turned warm. The orchard 
was a mass of colour. The pears, followed by the 
apples, were laden with flowers, but no honey 
bees could I see; even those which had a resi- 
dence between the tiles and the felt of the end 
gable had disappeared. The sun shone. There 
were a few bumbles, but not sufficient, so that 
what promised to be a bumper year for the Cox 
has been a poor one, while the Doyenne du 
Comice had only three fruits. 

The first sowing of broad beans never 
reached the surface, for our breed of mice 
delights in red lead and paraffin. The war of 
attrition against me continued. 

An early sowing of corn-flowers made good 
progress. The sturdy plants were moved to their 
quarters in the border. Soon I felt sorry for 
them; they had been sacrificed to the rabbits. 

Some fine specimens of catananche arrived. 


At first they were left unmolested. With pride 
I showed their silvery green leaves to visitors 
and later watched the buds shoot high on slender 
stems. The rabbits watched them with equal 
admiration. In a night each plant was level 
with the ground while their neighbours, the 
geums, Mrs. Bradshaw and Lady Stratheden, 
were left in peace; their red and yellow blooms 
now lack the cerulean intended to set off the:r 
splendour. 
* * * 

Meanwhile the neighbouring farmer hi | 
seen fit to plough up a grass field. A gre t 
tractor turned the sods and released an arn 
of chafers, which attacked without discrimin - 
tion the little apples. A horde of caterpilla s 
which had nothing to do with the tractor s ¢ 
about the foliage. In spite of my purchase a: |! 
subsequent use of a pressure spray they we = 
hardy fellows and had, I suspect, already be: 1 
inoculated with a serum which rendered the 1 
impervious to the torrent of poisonous liqu | 
which soaked their chosen feeding-ground. 

I purchased sixty chrysanthemums; th 
did very well. One evening I surveyed th 
rapid growth and decided that on the followi 
day I would pinch out the tops. In the morni 
there were no tops to pinch, no leaves at « 
The rabbits were back again, although Brim (t 
dog) had reached the two dozen mark. TI ¢ 
evening I sallied forth and shot eight. We w« © 
not short of food, but I was very angry since th y 
were not my rabbits, but adjoining rabb 5 
which nightly migrate through the gaps in t ¢ 
wire. 

That night I left the window open at t \e 
bottom and had my gun within easy reach. «it 
dawn I would arise and shoot the marauders at 
work. When I awoke it was nine o’clock aid 
breakfast was on the table. An everlasting 
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sweet pea had vanished, devoured by the 
animals for whose benefit I had opened the 
window; so I consider the flower to be mis- 
named. I expect it never to last again. 

Is it common knowledge that sparrows will 
eat off all the buds from a delphinium spike? 
] was ignorant of the fact until this year when 
only two or three solitary blooms were left 
to adorn each stem. I have watched the rascals 
at work. Since they always snatch a good 
heiping from the bird-table I call it great 
ingratitude. 

There were many strawberries, carefully 
st-awed and netted in the kitchen garden. Daily 
| .vatched them ripen. Latterly my wife saved 
th top off the milk. Our preparations were 
in vain. The berries became hollow while the 
ai s finished off the mining operations of the 
sit. gs. 

* * * 


It will certainly, by now, be assumed that 
I ma very bad gardener. The assumption is 
p bably correct, but I have taken all the pre- 
c: tions which practice, horticultural literature 
a friendly advice dictate, though I must 
a ait that all the local shops have run out of 
al deadly weapons against the slug, but my 
n zhbours have found straw effective. Why 
is « that the slimy brutes behave differently 
tc ny Royal Sovereigns ? 
I am told that I possess green fingers, 
ugh according to my wife brown or black 
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would be a better description of their colour. 
Whatever I have planted out has always 
grown in past years, but now there is a change. 
However lovingly each seedling is transplanted 
it is doomed; one pest or another is sure to cut 
short its promising life. 

This horticultural curse which is compass- 
ing me about does not take only the form of an 
invasion of pests, in which I include the rabbits. 
Whenever I weed the border, my feet, which in 
the past have trodden delicately upon the soil 
about the flowers, seem out of control; now each 
rubber boot is fated to rest not on earth but 
upon the brittle stalk of some exotic flower, 
irreparably snapping it off. If I should step 
backwards there is the sound of breaking glass 
as another cloche disintegrates; my arm will 
catch in the best lupin head, sending it toppling 
to rise no more. 

Nor am I immune in the greenhouse. The 
contents of that building would make you laugh. 
There is a vine; there are seed-boxes and vege- 
table and flower plants in various stages of 
development; there are, besides, a quantity of 
tomato plants in their permanent positions; 
there is a maze of wires and stakes; it is very 
difficult to move without falling over one thing 
or another, but, hitherto, the greenhouse has 
been very productive. The vine has annually 
produced 50 lb. of grapes, while the tomatoes 
have yielded half a hundredweight to a hundred- 
weight of fruit, in spite of local opinion that 
“them two won’t do together.’’ Previously I 
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have thinned out the bunches without damage 
to the tomato plants. This year there has been 
a change. 

First I fell off the steps and severed three 
trusses off the best plant; then I upset a box of 
tobacco plants and knocked over all the bulbs, 
which were drying off, into a bucket of water. 
Soon there was white fly inside; though these 
little fellows had never appeared during the last 
few years. I fumigated and felt very sick. I had 
never felt sick there before. The insects, how- 
ever, disappeared, to return within a fortnight. 
I put up a heavy barrage of DDT. In the pro- 
cess I swallowed a quantity and soon after, while 
spraying the tomatoes, a liberal dose of Bor- 
deaux mixture. The evil spirit had followed me 
into the sanctum. I went outside and cut 
nettles, hoping that the exercise would rid my 
lungs of the dust which I had inhaled. That 
object was achieved but it cost me six pounds 
of incipient raspberries. I had severed half a 
dozen canes. 

* * * 


It must now be considered that I am not 
only a bad gardener, but also very careless. 
I may be guilty of both charges, but in former 
vears I have not had all these misfortunes. 
Yes! Nature must be very angry. As I write 
this closing passage I can see from a window a 
next-door cow taking large mouthfuls from my 
favourite syringa bush. It cannot be Brim who 
is in disfavour; it must be me. 


BUILDING UP A PHEASANT STOCK 


HETHER we like it or not we have to 
Wize the facts that, taking shootings by 

and large, intensive rearing will be 
im .ossible for some time to come and that the 
pheasant birthrate will have to be maintained 
without any adventitious aids. I have heard 
min say that pheasants are an easier proposition 
than partridges when it comes to working up an 
adequate breeding stock. Personally I would 
suygest that the opposite is the case, provided 
no recourse is made to artificial methods of 
propagation. For first there is the question of 
environment, which embodies those two vital 
considerations—food and cover. And _ here 
unquestionably partridges have the pull, more 
especially when one considers the vast increase 
in tillage which has been a feature of the war 
years. More than any game birds they depend 
on insect life—particularly in infancy, and con- 
stantly turned soil must always be a major 
contribution to their welfare. 

With pheasants it is rather different. 
People non-conversant with their habits are apt 
to think that, just because they are shot out of 
coverts, they should be found in any woodland 
area no matter what its constitution. Unfor- 
tunately this is not the case. They must have 
light and air and sunny glades as scratching 
grounds, as well as shady nooks and roosting 
trees. And since beechmast and berries are 
essential constituents of their diet, their com- 
fort, even their existence, depends very largely 
on the quality of timber and undercover in the 
woods, which quality (and incidentally quan- 


tity as well) has sadly deteriorated in contri- - 


bution to the war effort. And so it seems to me 
that on the average shoot restocking to a point 
at which a level virile breeding stock can be 
considered adequate is going to prove a more 
tedious business than in pre-war days. 

* « * 

Yet before now I have found that to turn 
down early in the vear a few stock birds in the 
proportion of one cock to half a dozen hens, to 
introduce fresh blood, often gives astonishingly 
good results. For when one is entirely relieved 
of the arduous and anxious task of hand- 
re.ring, one finds a definite saving of time and 
aour in that all nests can be left alone (save 
those in obviously dangerous sites) and con- 
se juently broods hatch out on what is virtually 
vi gin soil. Instead of being huddled in a cir- 
cimscribed area, on which pheasants have 
sv. armed year after year, they first see the light 
on ground removed from the coverts perhaps, 
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but ground which teems with insect life and 
consequently with more natural food to go 
round. Where too big a stock is concentrated 
in a central position the wandering habits of 
the hen arise from her anxiety to find natural 
food for her peevish brood, and consequently 
she drags them about to ultimate disaster. 

To keep birds from straying, well-stocked 
home larders are of course the first essential, 
and where coverts have been drastically cut, the 
provision of temporary shelter also assumes 
peculiar importance. It may be possible to sow 
a strip or two of buckwheat in clearings, and 
to transplant berry-bearing shrubs to combine 
the dual necessities of food and nesting cover. 
Fifty-six pounds of buckwheat will sow an 
acre and give 100 birds good living from May 
until October. Blackberry, snowberry, wild 
cherry and the cotoneasters are other shrubs 
appealing strongly to pheasants, whose taste in 
the form of all wild seeds is catholic. Even if 
transplanting is purely temporary, more turning 
of the soil will throw up a certain amount of 
insect life—wireworms and grubs on which the 
birds so largely depend. Gorse is useful stuff 
to cover large patches in woods laid bare by the 
axe, and if transplanted in its own soil it will 
serve its purpose for a season anyway. 

* * * 

It will be expedient to exercise considerable 
self-denial in shooting during the first season on 
which a wild stock is in the process of resuscita- 
tion. You cannot have it both ways, and the 
welfare of successive generations of all game 
birds depends to a great extent on the main- 
tenance of a correct proportion of both sexes 
so far as breeding stocks are concerned. It is 
often said that cock pheasants cannot be shot 
down too close, and, broadly speaking, this is 
not an over-statement. I am not at all sure that 
a shortage of cocks is not sometimes advisable 
on a shoot, for an influx of strange males from 
neighbouring coverts will provide that fresh 
strain which every year or so makes for greater 
egg fertility. In practice, we shoot our cock 
pheasants with a single-mindedness of purpose 
which we do not extend to grouse or partridges. 
And in many places nowadays “‘cocks only’”’ is 
the order at the first covert shoots. 

The wisdom of this procedure is entirely 
a question of local conditions. It may be impera- 
tive where the male sex largely preponderates 
and in remoter parts of the country where hill- 
side woods harbour numbers of difficult high- 
flying birds, which as the season progresses 


become more and 
average shot. 

It is quite conceivable, in coverts which 
have been badly neglected, that the majority 
of the birds of either sex may be old stagers, 
which must be cleared in the interests of a 
younger generation. In other words, we should 
kill all the old stock possible, both cocks and 
hens, to avoid that incessant fighting which is 
otherwise a feature of the mating season. We 
should trv, as far as possible, to keep the sexes in 
the ratio of five or six young hens to every cock. 

But there is another aspect of the problem. 
In a sparsely-populated pheasant country, or in 
one where game preservers all make a practice 
of killing every possible cock, what will happen ? 
It is conceivable that hens, bemoaning the 
absence of roving mates, will themselves stray 
until they become widely scattered. And if so, 
it is extremely unlikely that they will return. 

a 

Granted that the wanderlust is more 
strongly developed in the male than the female 
of the species, it may be presumed that the 
natural instinct for motherhood is potent enough 
to tempt the ladies to go in search of mates, 
if mates will not come to them. The aged hens 
may be content to spend an idle season, the 
young ones certainly will not. 

For instance, let us assume a hypothetical 
covert in which there are a hundred and fifty 
hens and a dozen cocks, with no other male 
source of supply within a reasonable distance. 
At the best, and provided not a single hen goes 
off ‘‘on the loose,’’ there will be an infinitesimal 
increase in the following season’s stock, for the 
simple reason that the bulk of the ladies will 
produce infertile clutches. And it is also 
probable that, of a very low percentage of 
hatchings, most chicks will be so weakly as to 
be doubtful starters in the shooting season. 
This is, of course, an exaggerated example of 
conditions likely to obtain on any shoot, but it 
serves to illustrate the possible outcome of 
interference with the natural balance between 
the sexes. 

It seems to me then that the only sound 
policy is to keep a close watch throughout the 
season on the numbers of either sex which are 
obviously residents on a shoot. Then, if you 
shoot cocks early, thin down the hens also to 
the requisite proportion, allowing a margin to 
satisfy those outlying males which will certainly 
seek the hospitality of the coverts in the mating 
season. 


more untouchable by the 
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THE NEW BALL @ 4 Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


it, but I have; and when I say new I mean 

new. This is no hoary impostor, new only in 
the sense that some seven years ago it was 
wrapped up in the paper from which it has never 
since emerged. This one comes fresh—or did 
come fresh a month ago—from the hand of its 
maker. It is for me so unique a circumstance 
that I hope I shall not be deemed too egotistical 
if I dwell on it with some minuteness. There 
may be some among my readers almost equally 
destitute who will sympathise. 

I went to stay near a golf course and, going 
into the professional’s shop, asked him if he had 
such a thing as a ball. Though he was an old 
acquaintance, I asked the question in a tone of 
equable despair, and I was not surprised at his 
answer that he had not one in the shop. “ But,” 
he went on, “I expect some soon.”’ I thought 
of appealing to him in the words, slightly 
amended, of the man with the chin beard to 
Mr. Godall (in The Dynamiter): “Sir, I have 
dealt with you—-you doubtless know my face. 
O, sir, for the love of innocence, for the sake of 
the bonds of humanity, and as you hope for 
mercy on the throne, let me have one of them !”’ 
I was not, in fact, quite so eloquent as that, but 
he promised to keep me one, and he was a good 
man, true to his word. On the last day of my 
visit, when I had but two holes left to play of 
my last abbreviated round, that new ball, its 
paper literally ‘‘gleaming in purple and gold,” 
was handed to me. 


I HAVE gota new ball. I can scarcely believe 


ees 


I knew better than to use it then, for there 
was plenty of gorse and long grass at both those 
remaining holes, and now I am _ wondering 
whether I ever shall. It is not—touching wood 

-that I am in fear of imminent dissolution, but 
it is such a tremendous step to take that I 
wonder if I dare. It must be remembered that 
I had not bought any new balls since 1940— 
they were incidentally cheap ones—and on the 
few occasions I have played I have lived largely 
on the survivors of that ancient box. True, the 
other day I was offered three at a black market 
price, but when at my third practice shot with 
one of them it split in several places, I 
declined to complete the transaction. As it 
was a ball of the 1938 vintage, originally 
priced at eighteen pence, it was not surprising 
that it could not withstand even my mild 
onslaught. 


In far-off, happy days I used to regard with 
pity verging on contempt those who deliberately 
took an old ball at a hole where there was a 
water jump or other such lethal hazard. It 
seemed to show a paltry and grovelling spirit 
and an obvious lack of confidence which would 
put confidence into their adversary. But circum- 
stances alter cases, and with this one precious 
new ball there seems to be nowhere having 
a sufficient margin of safety. But stay, there is 
one blessed spot that might do. The course near 
my home having been conscientiously bombed 
by the Germans, who thought it was the runway 
of an aerodrome, and subsequently allowed to 
return to nature, is now being gradually restored. 
There is one place where two fairways fuse, and 
I could not possibly hit far enough to get into 
trouble. There, if anywhere, is the site for the 
great adventure. 

* * * 


What happens when after all these vears 
one hits a new ball? Shall I experience in 
miniature the exquisite sensation that I felt 
four-and-forty years ago in hitting my first 
Haskell? I remember the place well; it was at 
Sudbrook Park and the ball soared away like a 
winged creature into a distant tree. Or on the 
other hand will nothing ensue but the bitterest 
disappointment? Will that ball go no farther 
than do my war-scarred veterans, that is to say, 
a very short way indeed? There must be some 
difference. 

In days of careless abundance one used 
to detect a certain fatigue in a ball after 
only two or three rounds and on important 
occasions one began each new round with a new 
ball. Then surely the hitting of this brand new 
ball must be to recapture something of the old 
joy. Perhaps even the two-and-a-bit hole may 
once more be reached in two shots. No, that is 
an excessive hope whjch I refuse to entertain; 
but just a little difference—surely the fates will 
grant me that! A new ball can be a very dis- 
appointing thing and I remember one such 
moment of disillusionment from almost pre- 
historic ages. It was when I was at school; my 
supply of balls had run out—there was one 
fatally narrow hole which ran beside the river— 
and so had my supply of pocket money. With 
my last shilling I bought a single ball at a 
photographer’s in the town, and a photographer’s 
shop seems as unlikely a place to buy a good 
ball as is a toy-shop to buy a good wooden 


putter. This ball had a dingy and yellowish 
aspect; it resolutely refused to make the ri-ht 
noise or to leave the ground. It was an 
Eclipse and I knew that the great Hor ce 
Hutchinson had publicly proclaimed his pre‘ :r- 
ence for it over a Silvertown, for the gv ty 
over the putty; but perhaps this particu ar 
Eclipse had suffered one. At any rate .y 
shilling had been wasted and I was at or ce 
destitute and embittered. It will be a dread ul 
thing if my three and ninepence has simila ly 
been squandered in vain. 


* * * 


There is, or I should more accurately s 
there used to be, something about a new b |] 
which had often a subtle psychological effect \n 
the player. It is much the same effect as is 
sometimes produced by reaching the turn. |e 
feels that all has gone wrong and that nothi ig 
can go right until that halfway house has be ‘n 
reached. Then on the tenth tee he sudder 'y 
ceases to lament over past mishaps and make: a 
new start with a new heart. So a new ball in ll 
its shiny whiteness can sometimes make |.is 
cares drop from him. Even at that awiul 
moment when he must set out for the nineteen ‘h 
hole and it is a case of victory or Westminster 
Abbey, it may well be worth while to take a 
new ball. 

I remember well seeing Mr. John Ball 
once in such a situation and, though he was 
supposed to be a man of granite, his fingers 
fumbled so that he could scarce tear the 
paper off the ball. Yet a few minutes later he 
had played one of the most magnificent of 
brassie shots right up to the pin—it was at 
Hoylake—and won the match. 

I was re-reading the other day /ts Moval 
Beauty by ‘‘A Divotee”’ (who was, I believe, 
the late Harold Begbie), wherein he described 
a conversation in a railway carriage with a 
dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church. “1 
sometimes think,’’ said Monseigneur, “quite 
reverently, and with real sincerity, that if, 
when I come to be on my deathbed, I could be 
given the vision of a little white ball, fresh and 
glistening with its new paint, perched at the 
foot of the bed, teed up as it were on the bed- 
rail, it would help me to compose my mind for 
that great change.’’ I don’t know whether I can 
go quite so far as that, but a new ball is certainly 
a cheering sight, and I must go out and hit mine 
before it is too late. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 


reconsecrated to God ? 


What less will 


the instance is irrelevant. 


Feudalism made in an Editorial Note on our 





IR,—-Your Leader on the subject of 

Fountains Abbey (August 30) states 
one aspect of the case for the ruin as 
well as it can be stated. It is perfectly 
true to say, if 1 may paraphrase your 
quotation of the 18th-century sage, 
that art can make ugly things, but 
cannot repair what has been des- 
troved 

\ lost thing could I never find 

Nor a broken thing mend, 
in the words of a Catholic poet, Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc. 

It is also true that the sight of a 
reconstructed Fountains, inhabited by 
Benedictine monks, would, far from 
awakening the emotions recollected 
by Wordsworth in his tranquil hour, 
fill some with a jealous rage, others 
with aesthetic indignation, and others 
perhaps with a Pharisaical pride. 

But it is false to infer, as vou do, 
that the ruin of Fountains Abbey will 
lose more than it will gain by being 
rebuilt and restored to its former 
owners and its proper use. What more 
will it lose than all that men can find, 
more easily to hand, in the pages 
of The Prelude in the peace of a 
thousand country places where the 
broken works of man abound? 

What Jess will it gain than all 
that the folk of London, Coventry, 
Bristol and Plymouth will gain, when 
theiy broken churches are restored and 


it gain than wholeness, health, sanitas, 
the thing most lacking in modern art 
as well as old ruins? If a restored 
building is not a work of art, a ruin is 
even less so. 

You quote the instance of 
Hurstmonceux, a restored medieval 
castle, and rightly disparage it in 
comparison with an untouched ruin 
such as Bodiam. But I beg, Sir, that 


a a 
. 


is as dead as its remaining stones; the 
Catholic Church is as living as the 
unhewn rock, more alive, if numbers 
count for life, than it was in 1535. 

A restored castle is a contradic- 
tion in terms; a restored church is the 
fulfilment of a  prophecy.—PETER 
Warts, The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, 
Sussex. 

‘A comment on 


this matter is 





A STONE HUT DWELLING AT GRIMSPOUND, DARTMOOR 


See letter ; Hut Circles on Dartmoor 


Leader page.—EbD.] 
TO THOSE WHO FELL IN 
BURMA 


Srr,—In view of your publication, 
the issue of August 23, of a photogrz 
of the war memorial at Rangoon 
those who fell in Burma, you may ¢ 
interested to publish the inscription 1 
it, which so moved an officer who h .d 
seen it that he asked me to preach n 
it in a service on the boat home fr 1 
India. The inscription, as given to ie 
by him, is: 

“When you go home tell them 0! 
us; we gave our To-day for th ir 
To-morrow.”’—JOHN H. S. Burt N 
(Revd.), lately Chaplain, R.A.F.V 
Oxford and Cambridge University C 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


HUT CIRCLES ON 
DARTMOOR 
Sik,—In these days of hous 1g 
shortage, when many people are tt 
ing to huts for accommodation, i 1s 
interesting to see how centuries 40 
Bronze Age man solved the hou: 1g 
problem. My photograph shows ne 
of the hut dwellings in the exten .ve 
walled circle at Grimspound on D. tt- 
moor. There are twenty-four huts of 
which the one shown, with rail: 1gs 
round it, is probably the best exam le. 
It is thought to have been occupiec by 
the head man of the locality. There 



























































i. . theory that there were twenty-four 
f ilies which formed a sort of perma- 
n at staff or garrison, and that the 
© .er scattered inhabitants of the dis- 
t ct came in if danger threatened. 
The huts had a ledge for sleeping 
o ,a cooking hole, and, it is thought, 
r fs of rush thatch laid on poles in wig- 
ym style. Grimspound isa few miles 
fr m Moreton Hampstead, and itis well 
w rth the effort needed to find this hut 
e: closure situated between two high 
tc-s.—L. H., Exmouth, Devon. 


HORNED HARES 


Sir, —I showed some of the letters 
a out horned hares, which have 
appeared in recent numbers, to our 
Kreisjdgermeister, or district chief 
sporting light, and he was much 
amused that this joke had been taken 
so seriously, although he did have the 
sportsmanship to admit that many 
Germans also had been taken in by 
it. The roebuck start to grow their 
horns in the early spring and many 
never develop more than two small 
points. It was the aim of the German 
huntsmen to shoot this weak strain 
before the mating season starts in late 
July. By cutting down the skull of 
one of these runts to a suitable size, 
the ‘‘trophy”’ can be set in the head 
of a hare, preferably an outsize 
specimen, and that is how horned 
hares are born.—R. M. T. SOUTER, 
Military Government Detachment, Flens- 
burg, B.A.O.R. 


THE ELEPHANT AND 
CASTLE 


Sir,—Two of your correspondents 
have referred to and rejected the 
theory that the Elephant and Castle is 
a corruption of Infanta of Castile, and 
one of them, Mr. D. C. Rutter, gives 
what is probably the true origin of the 
name of the tavern at Newington 
3utts, the fact that it was built on 
land belonging to the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany, whose arms are an elephant and 
castle. So far no one has mentioned 
a more ingenious explanation (too 
ingenious, I fear) of the origin of the 


sign—that it is derived from Saxon 
times. It presupposes that pictures 


are comparatively modern appendages 
to the signposts of inns, the more 
ancient being a rude inscription, and 
because very few people could read, 
almost everyone was obliged to learn 
the inscription by hearsay or tradition. 
The more modern landlords, therefore, 
for greater perspicuity changed their 
inscriptions into pictures which would 
represent the sound-sense and not the 
real or literary meaning. 

In this sense, the Saxon Eel-leef- 
hindt sounds as much like “ Elephant”’ 
a, possible. Eel means “ale” or 

iquor,”’ /eef means ‘delicious,’ and 
/ ndt is the present tense of the word 
hainden, ‘‘to provide.” ‘‘Castle,”” a 
| ttle more complex, may be said to be 
compounded of keye-hast-t’el. Keye is 





Saxon for “‘fool,’’ hast is ‘‘to hasten,” 
t’el means “‘to elsewhere.’’ Finally the 
definite article might be a corruption 
of the Saxon ?’hye, ‘to the weary one.” 
Hence, ‘“‘The Elephant & Castle”’ 
could resolve itself into the very 
sensible sentence, “‘To the weary one 
I provide delicious liquor, and it is 
foolish to tramp on to another inn”! 

Some years ago, an ingenious 
attempt was also made to derive “ The 
Bull’s Head”’ and “‘The Cross Keys”’ 
from Saxon times on the same lines as 
the above. 

The castle on the elephant’s back 
is presumably an exaggerated attempt 
to represent a howdah or the battle- 
ments used to protect the rider in the 
days when elephants were used in 
battle-—C. H. T. Hayman, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northamptonshire. 

(J.B., writing from Macclesfield, 
Cheshire, points out that the Elephant 
and Castle is the crest of the Corbets 
of Shropshire.—Ep. } 


BENJAMIN WILSON 


Sir,—I am preparing for publication 
by Country LIFE a _ book about 
Benjamin Wilson (1731-1788), the 
painter and man of science, to whose 
unpublished Memoir I have access. 
I should be very grateful if any of 
your readers with whom I have not 
been in touch could tell me of little- 
known biographical material, paint- 
ings, or engravings connected with 
him. In particular, I am anxious to 
trace a manuscript Memoir of Benj. 
Wilson, F.R.S., by G. H. Gilchrist, 
1826, and a large canvas (8 ft. by 
11 ft.) representing Clive Enthroning 
Meer Jaffier, which Wilson seems to 
have considered his masterpiece.— 
JoHn Hutton, 3, Coverdale Drive, 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire. 


OLD TOASTERS 


S1r,—I was interested in the letter 
and photographs about old toasters 
in your issue of July 19. Surely the 
brass toaster which your correspon- 
dent says ‘‘anticipates in its design 
the modern table lamp,”’ is a modern 
invention itself. About fifteen years 
ago my family was given one exactly 
the same as that in the illustration and 
we used it constantly for many years 
in front of a coal fire. I can remember 
what a marvellous invention we 
thought it was.—ELEANOR BARNEs, 
4, Cambridge Road, Bournemouth, 
Hampshire. 


A STORM CASUALTY 


S1r,—I wonder if you would like to 
reproduce the enclosed photograph of 
the windmill at Burton Dassett in 
Warwickshire, which has recently been 
wrecked ina storm. This I took about 
twenty years ago when it had the mark 
of time upon it—before it was repaired 
by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. It has been an 
interesting landmark as seen from the 
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THE VICARAGE AT BREMHILL, WILTSHIRE 


(Left) THE MEDIAXVAL PULPIT IN BREMHILL CHURCH 
See letter: The Home of William Lisle Bowles 


Great Western Railway by travellers 
As I came to London last week it was 
a great grief to see only a heap of 
wreckage on the hilltop where it used 
to stand in all its dignity, by the side 
of the Beacon Home.—C. W. 
STEPHENS, 27, Acacia Road, 
Leamington Spa, Warwickshive 

The windmill was blown down in 
the storm of July 26 last. It is esti- 
mated that it would cost £600 to re- 
erect it and put it in repair.— Ip. 


THE HOME OF WILLIAM 
LISLE BOWLES 


S1r,—Bremhill Vicarage, Wiltshire, 
makes a delightful picture as seen from 
the churchyard. William Lisle Bowles 
lived here for 4lyears. He was a poet- 
vicar, and many of his verses are to be 
found on the tombstones. Coleridge 
was greatly impressed with some of 
Bowles’s sonnets, as also was Charles 


Lamb. Wordsworth also admired 
them. Coleridge spent some weeks on 


correcting some of the poems, and 
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although Bowles accepted the correc- 
tions it meant the end of their friend- 
ship. 

In the 13th-century church is a 
fine carved stone medieval pulpit 
Parson Bowles must have preached 
from it many times during his long 
term of office. —J. DENTON RoBinson, 
Darlington, Durham. 


THE TASMANIAN TIGER 

Sir,—I was greatly interested in the 
article (August 23) with its excellent 
photograph of the Tasmanian tiger 
(Thylacerius Cvanocephalus), a strange 
and very rare anime]. I saw a pair of 
these creatures in 1913 that were kept 
in the small private zoo of Mrs 
Roberts, of Beauma a villa in a 
suburb of Hobart, Tasmania. They 
were a male and female, the former 
a fine young specimen. They seemed 
quite friendly and tractable and were 
not in a cage. Mrs. Roberts told me 
she was hoping to breed from them, 
a pious hope that seemed doubtful to 
me at the time, as the female tiger 
looked rather old and feeble. I see in 
my account of Mrs. Roberts’s remark- 








able zoo, contained in my _ book, 
An Australasian Wander Year (pub 
lished in 1914), that I describe the 


Tasmanian tiger (or wolf) as “‘a strange 
ungainly creature about the size of 
a mastiff, with crisp hair of 
a tawny grey.”” The Latin epithet, 
Cvanocephalus, alludes to its rather 
unwieldy, dog-like head which con- 
trasts strongly with the slim propor- 
tions of its long body and tapering tail. 

The Tasmanian tiger is some- 
times confused in the popular mind 
with the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus 
. a rather jolly little creature 
not unlike a small black Tamworth pig 
in outward appearance, and with its 
jet-black coat marked with a white 
horseshoe on the chest. The devil was 
still fairly common in Tasmania in 
1913, and live specimens were much in 
request from the zoos of Australia, 
America and Europe, a_ fortunate 
circumstance that no doubt served to 
preserve this animal from ultimate 
extinction by the Tasmanian farmers 

I sometimes wonder what was the 
end of Mrs. Roberts’s well-kept little 
zoo at Hobart. I fear this clever and 
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THE WINDMILL AT BURTON DASSETT BEFORE RESTORATION 


See letter: 


A Storm Casualty 
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kindly lady must have long since 
joined the majority. She showed me 
much kindness and imparted much 
valuable information about the Aus- 
tralian fauna. I remember asking her 
if she was afraid of any of the inhabit- 
ants of her zoo; she answered she was 
on the best of terms with all of them, 
with one exception—the  bronze- 
breasted Burmese peacock, which was 
a most savage brute !—HERBERT M. 
VAUGHAN, 32, Victoria Street, Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire. 


TITHE BARNS 
Sik,—In your correspondence on 
tithe barns, mention has been made 
of the magnificent barn at Great Cox- 
well in Berkshire. It was built in the 
fourteenth century by the Cistercians 
of Beaulieu, who had a grange here. 
\s the photographs you have repro- 
duced have all been of the exteriors of 
barns, your readers may like to see 
what the interior of this barn looks 
like. The roof is a maze of timbers 
supported by two rows of tall up- 
rights raised on stone pedestals about 
6 feet high. The size of the building 
can be guessed from the cart standing 
in a bay in one of the “aisles.” 
M.W., Hereford. 


FISHING AT CAPBRETON 


S1r,—Further to the letters you have 
published showing fishing with hoop- 
nets, IT have seen another primitive 
method of fishing at Capbreton, in 
the Department of Landes, in France. 

\ large net, about 30 to 40 feet 
square, is anchored at two corners to 
two piers of a bridge. The other two 
corners are held in two stake-boats 
30 to 40 feet downstream from the 
bridge. The net is allowed to sink to 
the river-bed. 

\ scout on the upstream side of 
the road carried by the _ bridge 
watches for shoals swimming down- 
stream. As soon as one is seen, he 
dashes across the roadway and calls 
to the fishermen in the stakeboats, 
who whisk the net to the surface by 
pulling on their corners. Invariably 
a fair proportion of the shoal is caught. 
There is usually a good gathering of 
spectators, and the excitement runs 
high. 

Fishing from boats at night, with 
a lighted brazier placed in the prow, 
is also to be seen at Capbreton.- 
GRAHAM Goss (Major, R.A.), Junior 
Aymy and Navy Club, London, S.W.1. 


FOR LUCK 
Sik, Outside a whitewashed cottage 
by the River Dee at Kirkcudbright 
hangs a collection of horseshoes. The 
house was never a smithy, as visitors 
are apt to suppose, but the home of 
John Houston, a rural postman with 
a more than local reputation as a 
weather prophet. The shoes are said 












INTERIOR 
to be those worn by the various 


animals he rode or drove in the course 
of his work, and various indeed these 
must have been, for they range from 
great calkined things to fit a Clydes- 
dale down to tiny ones for a donkey 
or small jennet, and include even a 
racing plate. Of the fourteen no two 
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OF THE BARN AT GREAT COXWELL. 


13, 1946 





See letter: Tithe Barns 
4 lb. japonica fruit; 7 pints 
water, 1 heaped teaspoonful pow- 
dered cloves (or other spice pre- 
ferred) ; sugar. 

Wash the fruit thoroughly and 
cut into eighths. Put into preserving 
pan, together with water, boil until 
tender, and then sieve. Weigh the 


THE POSTMAN’S HORSESHOES 


See letter: 


are alike, and that on the extreme 
right is most effectively roughed by 
being corrugated all round.—R. K. 
Houimes, Dollar, Scotland. 


JAPONICA JAM 


Sir,—Your correspondent, G. F. 
Milner, who wrote in your issue of 
August 16, will find the following 


recipe for japonica jam quite success- 
ful. 





ON A PALM-FRINGED BEACH IN INDIA 


See letter: 


Sun-hats from Banana Leaves 





For Luck 


pulp, add an equal weight of sugar, stir, 
and bring to the boil. Add the spice. 
Continue to boil for 10 minutes, test 
on a cold plate for setting. As soon 
as it jellies pour into hot, dry jars, and 
cover at once.—MARJORIE TAYLOR, 
19, Spen Road, Leeds, Yorkshire. 

{[Mr. H. V. Pegler of Rochdale sends 
us a similar recipe for japonica jam. 
—Ed.] 


SUN-HATS FROM BANANA 
LEAVES 


S1rR,—Nowhere in the world do coco- 
nut palms grow closer than in the 
French Dependency of Mahé on the 
west coast of India. Under their 
feathery canopy cluster the thatched 
mud huts of a population consisting 
mainly of fishermen. Here in this tiny 
speck of the French Empire we see the 
men gathered on the sandy beach to 
discuss the day’s fishing. They carry 
baskets slung athwart a split bamboo, 
to transport the catch to market. The 
universal headgear is a broad sun-hat 
made from banana leaves, which when 
not worn on the head can be mounted 
on a pole stuck in the sand, to form 
a parasol.—DouGLas Dickins, 19, 
Lambolle Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


FIRE HOOKS 


S1r,— Although I cannot claim to have 
seen it used during the war, I know of 
at least one fire hook which until 
recently formed part of the fire- 
fighting equipment of a large village 
in Cornwall, and probably still does. 

Some years before the late war the 
village of St. Mawes, which contains 
a number of thatched roofs and which 
had no fire-fighting equipment of its 
own but relied on the brigade from 


(Right) ONE OF 































THE BAYS 


rruro, about one hour’s drive away 
decided to put its house in order, an 
to this end approached one of our 
leading fire-fighting and prevention 
experts, who happened at that tim: 
to be a resident. 

Pride of place among a number of 
modern portable appliances which hx 
recommended and eventually obtained 
for them was taken by the fire hook, 
known officially as the ‘‘ Preventer” 
but always referred to by the village as 
the ‘‘ Persuader.’’ This appliance was 
kept and taken to the scene of the fire 
by the captain of the brigade, an 
indication of its importance. 

History relates that at their first 
practice fire, an extremely fierce one 
prepared by the expert in a disused 
building, the brigade of lusty Cornish- 
men, who had not been allowed to sec 
it until it was well away, spent some 
fifteen seconds taking stock of the 
situation, as they had been trained to 
do, dropped all their appliances 
(except the ‘‘ Persuader’’) and rushed in 
and extinguished it with their hands 
and feet.—WHITTIGIT, Sussex. 


FARMING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Sir,—Having read many articles in 
your paper about farm problems in 
I:ngland and how you face them, ! 
thought your readers might be inter 
ested to know some of the problem 
that we are facing in British Columbia 
I have a fair-sized dairy farm i! 
Chilliwack, situated in one of the bes 
farming valleys in the province 
Here, fortunately, we have no drain 
age problem, as our farm is flanked b 
three rivers, and, though a fairl 
heavy soil, there is a gravel base 1 
feet down at the river’s level. But w 
need lime. Not one sack is to 1 
bought, though it is, I understanc 
exported to the U.S.A. We tried t 
get ground limestone, but the onl 
quarry here was closed, owing to 
breakdown and none was to be ha 
till June, when it was, naturally, t 
late to apply it. The only thing on 
can obtain in abundance is chemicz 
fertiliser, which most farmers her 
apply liberally, as manure spreade1 
and farm labour are_ practicall 
unobtainable. 

And that brings me to the pr 
blem of labour. I have 14 milkir 
cows, a bull and 12 young stock, ar 
am shipping at present about 500 | 
of milk a day. All the work on th 
farm is done by myself, my wife a1 
one hired man (when I can get on 
to whom I pay 85 dollars a mon 
with room and board. Hence I ha‘ 
had to mechanise as much as possib! 
To add to my difficulties this fari 
which I acquired only recently, h 
been shamefully neglected, so that tl 
repair work on fences and gates alor’ 
is a formidable task, to say nothing 
of my efforts to fight couch grass and 
get the land into good heart. Some- 
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Sorry we can print only 
half an advertisement but 
newspaper, like Sanderson 
Wallpapers and Fabrics, 
is scarce. But bigger papers 
and brighter homes are on 
the way. 


$2-53 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.I 
6-7 NEWTON TERRACE,GLASGOW, C.3 
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Our part of the job 


Under the national air lines scheme, the Empire, Far East and 
North American routes were allotted to B.O.A.C. You can see the 
pattern of our chief commitments in this map. West, South and 
East across the world run the lines to the New World, the Empire 
and the Orient. That is our part of the job; an important part, 
and one we are proud to play. But, above everything else, a part 
that has been very soundly rehearsed. Our men have been 
pioneering, organising and flying the Empire routes since the 
first line from Britain to India was opened. That was in 1929 : which 
gives us 17 years of learning how. To- 
day, we are flying 450,000 miles a week 
on the B.O.A.C. Speedbird Routes. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 































































We have been metalworkers for over one hundred years. 
We design and make decorative wrought iron 
garden gates in period and modern styles. 
Enquiries should be sent to 
the addresses below. 
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Reproduced by courtesy 
of J. Alan Corner, Esq., 


_ heat or winter cold cannot affect paths and Kenilworth 


drives surfaced with COLAS. Easy to apply, quick to 
set, COLAS produces a smooth, dust-free surface which 
will last for years without attention. Skilled labour or 
special equipment are not needed—a gardener can do the 


whole job, or our agents will submit, free of charge, estimates 


for carrying out work by contract if desired 


+ EOLA 


EM ULS 1!1ON 


Colas Products, Ltd., 5-6, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. Phone: Avenue 533! 
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which distinguish the Bentley Mark VI. 





@ New engine of increased efficiency with overhead inlet and side exhaust 























sports Car 
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The pre-war Bentley was considered the highest achievement in silent sports cars. 
The Mark VI is an even finer production because of the concentrated wartime 


experience of the Bentley organisation. Below are listed a few of the developments 





@ Entirely new independent front suspension. @ Frame of greater strength and rigidity. De-froster, de-mister, interior heating, 
radio, ete. 


valves. The Bentley Mark WI, 4-Door Sports Saloon £2,345 (plus Purchase Tax £652.2.9) 


MARK VI 

















e @ Improved transmission with propeller shaft divided to obtain a lower floor. BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 Y 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW “HOOPER” TOURING LIMOUSINE ON ROLLS ROYCE “SILVER WRAITH’ CHASSIS 1946 










THEIR MAJFESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS 





Retailers for 
ROLLS ROYCE, DAIMLER, BENTLEY 


For more than a century it has been the gracious 
pleasure of successive British sovereigns to 
commission Coachwork by the firm of Hooper. 
A wide range of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley 
and other makes, in normal times, will be on 
view in our famous St. James’s Street Show- 
rooms. In the meantime we can offer a fine 
selection of pre-war cars for immediate delivery. 
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LOLEU ET mon 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE KING 
HOOPER & Co. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD- COACHBUILDERS AND 







your brakes with the 


OTHER LIVES MAY DEPEND 
ON YOUR BRAKES 
Nurse, aged 9, is very careful when taking 
out baby sister but... sometimes a moment’s 
distraction can spell disaster and an occasion 
arises when the lives of others as well as your 
own may depend upon your brakes. Remem- 
ber, the power to STOP is the one factor 


above all others that increases Road Safety. 


It is a wise precaution 
to ask your Garage or 
Service Station to test 


Thousands of Garages 
throughout the Country 


FERODO are equipped to render 


Brake Testing Meter. this service. 
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Live and let live 
on the Road 











L. 
FITFER OD O BRAKE LININGS 





















54 ST. JAMES'S STREET. S.W.1. TEL: REGENT 3242 MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 
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times we are so tired that only 
the thought of the starving people all 
over the world makes us continue the 
struggle rather than go back to the 
easier and more profitable life of the 
intellectual. (We had our own school 
in Vancouver, which we closed five 
years ago to take up farming). 


Last winter, anxious to raise as 
much food as possible, we decided to 
bring up our hill calves for veal (most 
farmers here kill and bury them the 
day they are born). We planned to 
r.. se them on skim milk and meal and 
aranged to buy milk from the Fraser 
V.lley Milk Producers’ Association to 
wich we ship our milk. But our 
ef orts failed, for, in spite of endless 
a! uments, we could not get the milk 
fr. sh, though it is separated daily at 
| plant. Hating to kill our calves, 
w took them three miles to the 
fo ners’ auction and received 15 cents 
od.) each ! 

While I am on the subject of 
‘es it might interest you to hear of 
1e of the ‘“‘new”’ tendencies here. 
t there is artificial insemination. 
e it does not pay us to keep a very 
iable bull for one small herd, we 
ught we could improve our stock 
the use of the very excellent bulls 
bc onging to the Artificial Insemina- 
ti 1 Club. We tried. Very soon we 
re lised that if we persisted all our 
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A FINE SPECIMEN 


See letter: The Wasps’ Nest 

plans for winter freshening would be 
entirely upset; so we gave up and 
bought a bull and since then all has 
gone as we arranged. We have 
talked to many farmers about their 
experiences. One or two men claim 
60 per cent. success after many 
breedings, but the story is usually 
very different. One man spent 55 
dollars and got one cow in calf and 
the whole herd’s freshening dates out 
by about six months. A neighbour 
spent 120 dollars and got no cow in 
calf. I should be interested to know 
what success English farmers have. 

Another ‘‘new”’ tendency here is 
to keep cows in the barn, often stand- 
ing on concrete, for 8 or 9 and some- 
times 12 months in the year. In most 
of these herds one sees swellings on 
the legs and many “stanchion 
shoulders.”” The other day we were 
given some startling advice (which we 
ignored) regarding the raising of 
calves. We have joined the Cow 
Testing Association, an organisation 
partly run by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to improve grade cows. Monthly 
records are made of each cow’s pro- 
duction and butter fat test by an 
official who travels from farm to farm. 
The local supervisor of the C.T.A., 
knowing we had only recently taken 
up farming, said, “I suppose you 
know enough not to let your calves 
out on grass till they are at least six 
months old?’’ We did not! Appar- 
ently, spring calves are to be kept in 
the barn on dry hay and grain all 
the glorious summer months ! 

As I mentioned before, I have 
mechanised as much as possible to 
seve labour, but it is extremely diffi- 
ci lt to obtain many necessary articles. 
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Four tractors were released for the 
whole of Chilliwack. I managed to 
get one of them. But one never 
knows what will disappear next. 
First it is nails, then staples; now 
milk filters are scarce and barbed 
wire, pipes and any lumber are 
practically unobtainable. And so it 
becomes more and more difficult to 
carry on. And yet how fortunate are 
we in Canada! Our countryside, 
untouched by war and man and 
beast enjoying abundance, but for 
how long? That is what one wonders. 
—G. KovurnossorF, R.R.2 Chilliwack, 
British Columbia. . 


SQUATTERS OF 
YESTERDAY 


S1r,—The word “squatter” has fre- 
quently appeared in print during the 
past few weeks since homeless families, 
taking the law into their own hands, 
have moved en masse into deserted 
Army camps. In old days squatters 
were people who took a piece of 
ground by the wayside, built their 
hut, lit a fire, and ‘‘drew smoke” 
between sunset and sunrise through a 
hole in the roof to settle their claim 
and so acquire the freehold. The 
photograph shows a now derelict 
cabin reputed to be the last squatter’s 
hut in Wiltshire, built about 1800 to 
1825, between Minety and Cricklade. 
It caused the death of the last occu- 
pant.—R. W., Bristol, Gloucestershire. 


THE WASPS’ NEST 
S1r,—As wasps are in the air again, I 
send you a photograph that may be of 
interest to your readers. The wasps’ 
nest was dug out of the ground com- 
plete after the wasps had been des- 
troyed. I think you will agree that it 
was rather a fine specimen.—H. 
GRAHAM BELL, Tall Trees, Burnham- 
on-Crouch, Essex. 


HOW TO HOUSE BULLS 
S1r,—With reference to the excellent 
article How to House Bulls, in your 
issue of August 16, there is one point 
in the construction of concrete floors 
which should not be overlooked. If the 
concrete is laid direct on a damp sub- 
soil it will always remain damp 
through capillary attraction of mois- 
ture from the subsoil. It is desirable 
first to spread a layer at least 3 in. 
thick of loose hardcore on the prepared 
ground and lay the concrete on this. 
If the hardcore is covered with water- 
proof paper, the results will be 
improved, and a permanently dry floor 
will be obtained.—M. C. RoussEau, 
Cement and Concrete Association, 
52, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


DARTMOOR TO-DAY 
S1r,—Surely the time has come when 
the military should evacuate our 
beauty spots. Why must their selec- 
tion always fall on the most beautiful 
areas of our lovely land, and, more 
important still, why is it always so 
difficult to reclaim them ? 

Dartmoor can be added to many 
other regions such as the Pembroke- 
shire coastline, the Purbeck Hills, 
and Lulworth Cove now suffering 
spoliation at the hands of the War 
Office. Is the freedom of the Moor to 
be lost permanently as in the case of 
large areas of Salisbury Plain? Com- 
pulsory purchase from private owner- 
ship, under the exigencies of war, 
should be no valid excuse for perma- 
nent denial of access to places of 
national heritage in times of peace— 
an access which was never withheld 
previously. Have we lost the wild 
grandeur of Tavy Cleave for ever that 
gunfire may reverberate around the 
tors? 

Many parts of Dartmoor, particu- 
larly on the western side, are in a 
lamentable condition. Coils of barbed 
wire, dangerously concealed by grow- 
ing bracken; barbed wire enclosures, 
now unused; dumps of discarded tins, 
all go to mar the scene. Unexploded 
shells await the unwary and have 
already cost two lives. On the summit 








of Rippon, one of the most beautiful - 


and outstanding of the tors, there 
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ONCE THE HOME OF A WILTSHIRE SQUATTER 


See letter: 


remains a ‘‘look-out’’ hut which has 
lurched from its undercarriage and 
the wooden structure is falling to 
pieces. Such conditions must rank as 
“litter louting’’ of the most repre- 
hensible type. Government depart- 
ments should be to the fore in setting 
a better example and might take for 
their pattern the commendable cus- 
tom of Boy Scouts in tidving up when 
striking camp. 

The peace and freedom of the 
whole of Dartmoor should be restored 
to the nation, but, first of all, war 
litter should be removed. To ensure 
this an urgent and vigorous demand 
will be necessary; failing which, the 
red flags and warning notices are likely 
to become permanent and the free- 
dom of Dartmoor lost.—F. NEwwnNs 
DownincG, London, W.1. 

[We have received other letters 
from correspondents calling attention 
to the condition of Dartmoor to-day. 
It is pointed out by N.L. that it is not 
only the nature-lover who is affected, 
but ‘‘local farmers are complaining of 
the interference with their grazing 
ground.’’—Eb.} 


STEPPING STONES 
RESTORED 


S1r,—You once published a photo- 
graph of a line of stepping stones, 
carrying the ancient Pilgrims’ Way 
across the River Mole, a mile or so 
north of Dorking and a little south of 
Burford Bridge, Surrey. This crossing 
was broken in 1940, but during the past 
summer it has been restored, with 
reinforced concrete ‘‘stones’’ (of the 
same hexagonal shape as those that 
were there before), at the private or 


THE NEW CONCRETE STEP- 
PING STONES NEAR BURFORD 
BRIDGE 
See letter: Stepping Stones Restored 





Squatters of Yesterday 


personal expense of Mr. Chuter Ede, 
the Home Secretary, who is an active 
supporter of the Commons, Open 
Spaces and Footpaths Preservation 
Society. On September 11, Mr. Ede, 
accompanied by Mr. Hugh Dalton, 
who is a keen walker, is due to ‘‘open’’ 
the repaired crossing—which was, 
however, quite usable weeks ago, as 
my snapshot indicates. The ford is 
a pleasant spot. It occurs to me that 
it is probably the only ford within 
50 miles of London still to be crossed 
by more than a dozen stepping stones, 
but readers may know of others 
J. W., Oxford. 


ST. MICHAEL AT 
ALPHINGTON 


S1rR,—Mrs. Dean’s letter in CouNTRY 
LiFE of August 16 concerning the 
carving on the font of the church at 
Alphington, Devon, alludes to a figure 
which she identifies as St. Michael. 
The symbolism of this band of carv- 
ing has been worked out by Miss 
K. M. Clarke in Devon Notes and 
Queries, Vol. IV, page 135, and she 
says that the figure in question is an 
archer whose arrow has pierced a 
goat, which has horns and a beard. 
This is symbolic of a priest pursuing 
souls. St. Michael is represented con- 
ventionally in the same band of orna- 
ment on the other side of the font 
attacking the dragon with his lance. 
The dragon correctly has no horns, 
but the archer’s victim has. A copy 
of this font was made for the Temple 
Church in London in 1841.—F. W. 
MORTON PALMER, Woodlands, Totnes. 


“BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
SUNDAY’”’ 


From Lord Riverdale. 

S1R,—For obvious reasons the R.A.F. 
is less in the public eye than during the 
war. Nevertheless the number of 
cases of distress among past and 
present members of the R.A.F. and 
their dependants is growing. In the 
first six months of this year the R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund met 16,534 calls for 
help—the highest rate in its history. 
Owing to the high cost of living, short- 
age of accommodation and _ other 
factors, the number of calls for help 
shows no signs of diminishing. 

Next Sunday (September 15), 
Battle of Britain Sunday, churches of 
all denominations will be taking 
collections to help meet the increasing 
demand on the Fund. 

I know calls on your space are 
heavy, but there are few debts of 
which we are all so keenly conscious 
as that which we owe “‘ The Few”’ and 
their comrades. May I appeal to all 
who possibly can to attend Battle of 
Britain services and give generously ? 
Those who are unable to attend a 
service are asked to send donations 
to Sir Bertram Rumble, Honorary 
Treasurer, 1, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
Cheques should be made payable to 
the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund.— 
RIVERDALE, Chairman, The Roval 
Air Force Benevolent Fund. 
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YOU SHOULD BUY 


DEFENCE BONDS 


The Bonds are repayable at par ten years after the 
date of purchase plus premium of £1 per cent. 


They may be cashed at par on six months’ notice. 
Defence Bonds can be bought in multiples of £5. 
The interest is paid half-yearly. 


They can be bought at any Bank, at most Post Offices 
or through your stockbroker. 


Defence Bonds can be held by any person in his 
private capacity; by parents or guardians on behalf 
of children under seven years of age; by trustees; by 
Limited Companies ; by Charitable Bodies, Friendly 
Societies and Corporate Bodies generally. 


MAXIMUM HOLDING 
NOW RAISED TO £2,500 


EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS THE NATIONAL 


TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS. 





Issued by The National Savings Committee 







































SAYS : 
‘TWO TON’ TESSIE O’SHEA 


Stage, Screen and Radio Star 





Stak-a-Bye Chairs are ideal for practically every in- 
door and outdoor use. Immensely strong, with all- 
welded tubular steel frames and one-piece flexible 
steel seats and backrests, they have an attractive non- 
fading plastic finish in a range of pleasing colour 
combinations. Comfort in use, lightness in weight, 
unique ‘stakability ’’, and rubber ferruled legs to 
prevent noise and marking of floors are added advan- 
tages. Fixed Retail Selling Price of both patterns 

27 9. each, plus 6 7d. Purchase Tax. Please write. 





A special rubber-tyred trolley is available that will 
move a whole stack of chairs with ease. 


The above clamp will hold Stak a-Bye Chairs rigidly 
together in rows 


OITA tl-A-8 YE 


¢udular STEEL CHAIRS ~~ 


** Pending Patents and registered designs throughout the world."’ 
SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD., DEPT. C.L., 39-41, NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1. 
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THE STORY OF THE 
GATE THEATRE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MICHEAL MacLIAM- 
M MOIR, one of the founders of 
the Gate Theatre in Dublin, 
gives us his autobiography in All for 
Hecuba (Methuen, 2ls.). It is the 
story of a man of great versatility— 
poet, actor, painter—but, above all, 
it is the story of the Gate Theatre and 
of those who were associated with it. 
Mr. MacLiammoir’s closest com- 
rade, before the theatre was founded 
and throughout the venture, was the 
English actor Hilton Edwards; and 
Hilton Edwards, one gathers, was 
a useful balance to this author’s 
somewhat exuberant taste and talent. 
Towards the end of the book Mr. 
MacLiammoir makes Mr. Edwards say, 
referring to his association with the 
Gate Theatre: “You exaggerate. I 
wouldn’t have done it if I hadn’t 
wanted to. But you'll never learn not 
to exaggerate. It’s in your blood.” 
Mr. Edwards was right. Anyone 
who takes up the book must be pre- 
pared for a lot of writing that is, to 


live with such delicacy, with such 
intensity, that he brings manner 2 id 


style to all the unimportant trifles of | 


gesture and speech, so that the eat ig 
of a fruit, the folding of a letter, 1 ie 
raising of the arm, the donning o: a 
cap, all become in his hands images of 
significance, profound mirrors >f 
character. To act is to live for a 
moment with an intenser life, to piss 
bodily into the sphere of sorrows a id 


_ joys greater than our own, to thrust 


the shoddy surface of what we cll 
real life upwards to a transformiig 
radiance.”’ 

That seems to me as fine a defini- 
tion of the actor’s art as I have come 
across, and how one wishes that more 
of our contemporary mumblers and 
fumblers would read and understand 
it! 

This dedication of Mr. Mac- 
Liammoir’s to the art of acting in 
general, found its particular applica- 
tion in the work at the Gate Theatre. 
For to found and maintain such a 


ALL FOR HECUBA. 


By Micheal MacLiammoir 


(Methuen, 21s.) 


AN AMBASSADOR IN BONDS. 


(Putnam, 1I7s. 


ROGUE ELEPHANT. 


By Sir Lancelot Oliphant 
6d.) 


By Walter Allen 


(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 
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say the least, unrestrained. At times 
there is poetry in the swing and 
rhythm and cadence, but this too 
easily goes over the narrow edge which 
slopes down to gush. Some of the 
descriptions of people are very trying. 

Here, for example, is Mr. Mac- 
Liammoir addressing his actor 
brother-in-law: ‘““A great big over- 
blown rose, that’s what you are; and 
you should have played at Versailles 
before huge, drowsy kings and car- 
dinals and silken women invented by 
Fragonard.” 


SYBIL THORNDIKE 

And here is his description of Miss 
Sybil Thorndike: “ Essentially English, 
she yet is nationless, essentially of her 
period, she is timeless, a_ classic 
creature, golden and brave as a lioness, 
with a face to reflect every mood of 
human experience and a voice poured 
into her throat by the winds of 
heaven.” 

“We greeted each other,’’ Mr. 
MacLiammoir writes of an encounter, 
“with those eldritch shrieks of rapture 
that in people betoken the 
merest friendly politeness and _ plea- 
sure’’; and the reader will find a lot of 
eldritch shrieking, betokening notmuch. 

However, there is enough in the 
book to make us_ overlook the 
occasionally too spritely or too solemn 
manner. There is, beyond all, a sense 
of dedication. The author believes 
deeply in the “‘calling,’’ to use that 
word in its finest sense, of the actor. 
“To be an actor demands a curious 
and complete surrender of the self 
and of many personal claims... . 
Far from being a copyist of life’s 
surface tricks or a facile repeater of 
traditional antics, the actor should 


stage 


theatre in Dublin—a theatre not like 
the Abbey, devoted mainly to native 
drama, or, like some others, ready to 
profit from popular successes—re- 
quired dedication, and nothing short 
of it. Here is the author’s brother-in- 
law on Dublin and the theatre: “ They 
don’t care in Dublin. They’ve secn 
them all, and now it means nothing 

Mrs. Siddons, Irving, Keane, Ber:i- 
hardt—all visitors, you see, all unre +! 
creatures from another world. Staycd 
for a week—two weeks—and went 


away. Then Dublin woke up agan 
and it was still raining and t 


Angelus was still ringing. To love t 
theatre really you’ve got to give 1 
all the rest. Of course, the public cai 
do that, you see, you don’t expe 
them to, but we must or they won't 
moved at all. And in Dublin whatey © 
we do doesn’t move them. Not rea 
Nothing ever happens here.” 


* 


But, despite all, the theatre we. t 
on, and here you have a convinci 
account of the actor’s life: the ea: y 


barn-storming days, this static peri 
at the Gate, and the wandering ti 
when the Gate company took th: | 
plays all over Europe and Ameri 
Taking it all in all, it is a fine record 
how something was done that © 
well worth doing. 


AMBASSADOR INTERNED 

Sir Lancelot Oliphant, hav: 
done much diplomatic service 
Turkey and Persia and spent th 
after 25 years in the Foreign Offi 
found himself, in November, 19 
suddenly accredited as AmbassacT 
to the King of the Belgians aad 
Minister to the Grand Duchess 
Luxembourg. 

In May of 1940, when the main 
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body of the Belgian Government had 
made their way into France, he set out 
by motor-car in an endeavour to join 
them, hoping to be able to get certain 
important messages through to Lon- 
ion. He had failed to communicate 
rom Belgium. His party found itself 
ivolved in the dreadful confusion of 
1e roads at that time, and it at last 
ecame clear that the swift advance of 
(,erman troops would make it impos- 
ble for them to reach their destina- 
mn. Being then in the dunes not far 
ith of Montreuil, Sir Lancelot tried 
get sea-passage to England, but 

ed in this, too. There was no going 
ward or back, and, having concealed 
iself from the Germans for some 
ie, he decided that his best course 

5 to place himself in their hands. 

is he did, requesting in the name of 
plomatic immunity” to be sent 
nugh the lines to continue his 
rney or to be allowed to stay where 


was. 
It is this question of diplomatic 
nunity which has caused _ Sir 


icelot Oliphant to write his book 

Ambassador in Bonds (Putnam, 
6d.). It records what he describes 
‘an episode unparalleled in modern 
es—the arrest, segregation and 
sequent internment for sixteen 
nths of an Ambassador.”’ 


EASY BONDS 


From this point of view the book 
s worth writing, though Germany, 
the high-flown moments of those 


ly successes which must have 
s med incredible even to _ herself, 
ke so many rules and _ bestrode 


fF \rope with such arrogant disregard 
international law, that one more 
ach is hardly a matter of surprise. 
own feeling was that, seeing that 
t offence was committed, the 
Gcrmans established an almost classic 
e of how this enormity should be 


\ 


conducted. It is true that there was 
( long and exhausting verbal 


interrogation, but after that there was 
little enough to complain of beyond the 

tual fact of detention. The German 
attendants seem to have been batmen 
of the best type, ready to play chess or 
make themselves scarce as occasion 
lemanded. The places of detention 
varied in quality, but none was really 
bad. There was considerable liberty 
of movement; after a time there was 
English companionship; there was 
occasional intercourse with American 
diplomats; there was opportunity to 
read and write, and letters home could 
even be popped into the American 
diplomatic bag. The food, like the 
places of detention, varied. At its 
best, it was excellent. ‘‘ The manager 
was visibly pleased that we were to 
entertain friends and played up well 
by sending up, unasked, two bottles 
of champagne and an_ enormous 
lobster, in addition to an extra good 
meal.”’ 

This ambassador was certainly 
“in bonds,’’ but I can think of many 
people at that time who would have 
gladly exchanged their liberty for 
his shackles. 


MISCHIEF-MAKING TALENT 


Mr. Walter Allen’s novel Rogue 
Elephant (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) is 
the story of a man who took a sadistic 


pleasure in throwing spanners into the 
rking of other people’s lives. He 
s not a pleasant person this Henry 
hley ‘‘with his huge goblin head and 
scent grin like a visor hiding a real 
fece,”’ but women ‘“‘fell for’? him, 
ecially green youngsters. He had 
ertain repute as a man of letters, 
‘id his manners could be impressive. 
The author introduces him to 
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a quiet country house in Devon, where 
there is every opportunity for his 
mischief-making talent: for behind the 
respectable fagade of this family there 
is a grim secret, and all the endeavour 
of the elder members is to keep this 
secret from the knowledge of Audrey, 
a girl just merging into womanhood. 
Such a confiding and naive person was 
easy game for Mr. Ashley, and it is 
through her that he brings down the 
whole structure of pretence and leaves 
all the skeletons openly grinning. 

The lesson, if there is a lesson, is 
that it’s best to have the skeletons in 
the open and have done with it, for 
Audrey, after an interval of shock, 
sees things in the right proportion— 
her family as suffering humans and 
Mr. Ashley as a “heap of jelly that 
hasn’t set properly.” 

It all makes an interesting and 
most readable book, full of genuine 
observation of human nature. 

——- --—-@—— — 

LOVE OF ANIMAL LIFE 
HREE books which reveal a love 
of animal life have just been 

published : Wild Animals of Britain, 
by W. Kenneth Richmond (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 5s.); My Animal Babies 
by Belle J. Benchley (Faber & Faber, 
12s. 6d.); Wild Exmoor Through the 
Year, by E. W. Hendy (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.). 

These books have another thing 
in common—a charming animal pic- 
ture on the jacket. The snapshot on 
Mr. Richmond’s book of a roebuck, 
his little horns yet in velvet, stooping 
to drink from a ditch, yields in charm 
only to the study of a red deer calf 
that adorns Mr. Hendy’s book. 

Mr. Richmond sets forth to tell 
in a. descriptive manner of the 
mammals found in the British Isles, 
dealing chapter by chapter with such 
topics as Animal Mind, the Night- 
Fliers, Greater Hunters, Mice and 
Voles. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the late Miss Phyllis 
Kelway and others are for the most 
part very good. It is unfortunate that 
an excellent snapshot of a roebuck and 
doe has got wrongly titled ‘‘ Fallow 
Deer.’’ This book should be most 
helpful to boys and girls aspiring to a 
better knowledge of the creatures 
around us. 


FROM THE ZOO ANGLE 

Mrs. Benchley’s volume is an 
account of young creatures in both fur 
and feathers viewed from the zoo 
angle, for she is the director of Balboa 
Park Zoo in San Diego, and has had 
much experience in the breeding of all 
sorts of animals. She tells of a zebra 
foal, known as the little Cock Horse, 
of young elephants, of a baby hippo 
named Lotus, and the difficulty of 
hand-rearing little cockatoos, as well 
as of many other things. Her accounts 
are illustrated by some fascinating 
photographs—for instance, the picture 
of a sika deer with its little one. 
“One of the loveliest of fauns and 
fondest of mothers, used as a model 
for Walt Disney’s Bambi,’’ runs the 


caption. 
Mr. Hendy’s book, which was 
first published some years ago, 


approaches animal and bird life from 
the standpoint, of the observer. He 
tells of the changing seasons as viewed 
on Exmoor. ‘‘It would be hard,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘to say which season finds 
Exmoor at its best. Some might 
refuse to conceive anything more 
lovely than the August glory of the 
heather, with the gentler green of the 
coombes in contrast. And then there 
is the flaming pageantry of autumn 
and’ the lyrical freshness of spring. 
But many of us who live here through- 
out the year maintain that the winter 
landscape rivals and perhaps excels 
all others.”’ 

This book is full of charming 
accounts and accurate observations of 
birds and beasts the year round, and 
will be a joy to all who love the feel of 
the wind on their cheeks. je ae 
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What does the batsman 
hope he’ll never again be stumped for? 


WOLSEY 


Catolinal Socks 


Wolsey Limited Leicester 














PREPARED FROM PRIME RICH BEEF 
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Ah 
deserves the best 


In the House of Olding there are men with long years of experience in the 
servicing of Caterpillar tractors . . . men with the proper spares and equipment 
to do a thorough job, economically and quickly. This organisation is available 
to all Caterpillar owners who know that only the best workmanship is good 


enough for their machines. 


Sack Olding & Co. Ltd. 
MIDLAND SERVICE & SPARES HA 7: F | E L D H E R T S 


DEPOT: BILSTON, STAFFS. ; ; 
TEL. BILSTON 41731. Phone: Hatfield 2333 
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Supplies are limited but 
consult your local dealer Manajactures of 


Machinery to 
H.M. The King 








BAMFORDS L7? UTTOXETER. ENGLAND 





For over 7O years Makers of High Class Agricultural Machinery 
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FARMING NOTES 





HOBBY FARMERS 


Agriculture’s Farm Survey 

Report, hobby farmers are “‘ of 
relative importance only in certain of 
the southern and south-eastern coun- 
ties of England.”’ In Surrey they 
form about 13 per cent. of the occu- 
piers and in Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
Hampshire and East Sussex, about 
10 per cent. In other counties, except 
Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire and 
Gloucestershire, they account for less 
than 5 per cent. of the total. Alto- 
gether hobby farmers number 2.6 per 
cent. of the occupiers of agricultural 
land of England and Wales and they 
farm 1.3 per cent. of the area of crops 
and grass. Now, what is a hobby 
farmer? The Ministry’s definition is 
a man or woman who “farms for a 
motive other than profit, such as 
pleasure or amenity, and is not, 
therefore, dependent on farming for 
a living. This, however, is not to say 
that the hobby farmer consistently or 
even usually incurs a loss. The stan- 
dard of his farming may be high and 
he may make a profit, but profit is 
not his primary aim.” 


Profit or Loss ? 


HIS definition can be carried fur- 

ther. There are two types of hobby 
farmers. There is first the occupier of a 
residential holding, where the land is 
subsidiary to the residence. There is 
probably a good house and up to 10 
acres of farm land which if it is man- 
aged as a holding enables the “‘ farmer’”’ 
to run a ‘“‘farm account,’’ which he 
finds convenient in his dealings with 
the Inspector of Taxes. There is also 
the occupier of a “‘full-time’’ farm 
who, having independent means, does 
not rely on the farm for a livelihood, 
but he is often just as keen as any 
commercial farmer to make his farm 
pay. Some hobby farmers do indeed 
succeed in doing so, but my guess is 
that if complete figures were available 
it would be found that the hobby 
farmer employs more labour for every 
hundred pounds’ worth of production 
than his commercial neighbour, and, 
in these days of high wages, his profit 
and loss account at the end of the year 
is bound to suffer. When the men know 
that the boss makes what to them 
seems easy money in some other 
business or profession, they are 
inclined to take things a little easily 
themselves. 


Piped Water 


UMPING water and carting it out 

to the stock at grass can make this 
prime essential a most expensive food. 
Yet 45 per cent. of the farms in 
England and Wales rely on wells for 
their water supplies; 47 per cent. have 
a piped supply to the farm-house 
which is in most cases a public main 
supply. There remain about 22,000 
holdings, rather more than 8 per cent. 
of the total, which have an unsatis- 
factory supply or indeed no supply of 
water at all. Middlesex, Surrey, 
Hertfordshire, Kent and Berkshire 
are the counties that have the best 
piped water supplies to farm-houses 
and buildings; Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Anglesey are the worst off. Probably 
since the Ministry’s Farm Survey was 
made, the farmers of Norfolk and 
Suffolk who made satisfactory profits 
from their arable crops during the 
war have taken advantage of the 
Government grant scheme to get 
piped water to their farm-houses, 
buildings and fields. 


gestern to the Ministry of 
d 


Electricity on Farms 


 ignge than a quarter of the farms 
in England and Wales have a 
supply of electricity and most of these 
are connected to a public supply. 
The proportion is highest in the Home 
Counties; over half the farms in 


development. 


Surrey, Hertfordshire and Middle :x 
are on the main. The progress in fa m 
electrification has been as satisi c- 
tory in a belt of counties running fr: m 
the south-east, through the Midlan ss. 
up to South Lancashire. All th se 
counties contain large towns wh -h 
have made it advantageous for i ie 
supply companies to develop facilit +s 
in the adjacent farming distric s 
Worst served by electricity are 1 i¢ 
essentially rural counties in Wal s 
East Anglia and in the south-w: st 
and extreme north of England. W | 
over half the farms with electrici y 
use it for the farm-house on 
Obviously there is a big field awaiti.ig 
The electricity supy y 
companies, threatened with nationa'i- 
sation, have promised to bring main 
supplies within reach of 95 per cert. 
of all premises in rural areas with n 
the next five years. They are goiig 
ahead with the task and certainly 
to-day there are few farmers who, 
offered electricity without an extrava- 
gant charge for connection, would 
refuse the chance to lighten the load 
about the farm-house and _ farm 
buildings. 


Binder Twine 


N a tangled harvest such as the one 

with which we are now grappling, 
it is exasperating to have the twine 
breaking constantly when the binder 
can get a clear run. The twine we 
are able to buy this season is very 
poor stuff, varying in strength from 
yard to yard and breaking frequently 
when a heavy crop is going through 
the binder. No doubt the wise men 
at the Ministry of Supply or which- 
ever Department is responsible thought 
that they were being very clever 
when they decided that the manufac- 
turers should spin the twine thinner 
to make the supply go further. | 
should like to set the civil servants 
from this department on to tie up 
with straw bonds all the sheaves which 
the binder has left untied on my farm 
during this harvest. 


Poultry and Stubbles 


LMOST everywhere there seems 
to be more shed grain than 
usual. Wheat, oats and barley bat- 
tered by storms cannot be gathered 
cleanly, even by combine-harvesters 
or by men with hooks and scythe:. 
The stubbles are rich with grain. 10 
the greatest degree possible this shou! 
be salvaged by poultry. They ae 
very assiduous in picking up eve 
shed grain and leaving nothing b t 
husk or any of the heads that t 
binder has passed over. On my far 1 
I have half a dozen poultry houses : 1 
skids which can be moved anywhe 
They are now making a tour of t 
stubbles much to the benefit of t ¢ 
pullets, which will, I hope, be induc 
to lay more eggs and attract 1 
bonus of fourpence a dozen that t 
Government are offering at the pa 
ing-stations this autumn. Unfor 
nately the main flock is in hou s 
that are too old and decrepit to 
moved any distance round the far 
These birds will get some rakin 
Indeed I am sure that this is w 
the Government must intend, 
under the new scale of poultry rati 
my flock qualifies for practice | 
nothing as an Official issue because 0 
the drastic operation of the acre: %e 
deduction. Basic rations from Oc 0- 
ber onwards amount to ‘only one v ut 
per 20 poultry per month, up to 
one-eighth of the registered num! ‘Ts 
of poultry kept before the war «ad 
subject to a deduction of 1% bids 
for each acre of the holding. I do ‘ot 
know how each acre of my farm is to 
keep 1% birds unless the rakings at 
harvest are stored for their benefit. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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ESTATE MARKET 





INCREASING VOLUME 
OF SALES 


into the market is again on the 
accompanied by a 
negligible percentage of withdrawals 
under the hammer. Most of the 
buvers are not at all discouraged by 
fairly high reserves, and here and there 
they are content to wait for the 
ey iry of agreements which tempor- 
y deprive them of complete pos- 
ion of portions of a property. As 
al, in the latter part of August and 
beginning of September, fewer 
tions have been held, but private 
n otiations have been successfully 
c ducted. 


LORD LLOYD GEORGE’S 
SURREY HOME 


J RON-Y-DE, the Churt property 
of the late Lord Lloyd George, is 


r [in flow of residential freeholds 


increase, 


in he market by order of his personal 
re cesentatives. From the time that 
h acquired it, Bron-y-de was some- 
th 1g more to him than a place of 
re dence. It was what might accur- 
ay be called a ‘“‘pleasure farm,” 
i ugh not many similar acreages 
we managed on more businesslike 
pr iciples. Soon after he went to 
Ci art, Mr. Lloyd George, as he then 
w’ 5, remarked : ‘‘ They compare me to 
Ci cinnatus, but I do not think the 
cc nparision is well-founded, for he had 
al ays been a farmer before he 
as umed responsibility for the defence 
of the Roman -Empire, and he went 
bak to farming, whereas I am only 
jue: about to begin it. His public work 
was of short duration. Mine, well, you 
KNOW os. sr 

The property, between Farnham 
and Haslemere, extends to 66 acres, 
and contains a small area of woods and 
plantations and two lakes. The house 
has four reception rooms, five princi- 
pal bedrooms and four bathrooms. It 
is exceedingly well equipped, and has 
a private water supply. Next month 
Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and Partners 
are to offer the freehold, with posses- 
sion, by auction in Guildford. 


COUNTRY HOUSES 
CHANGING HANDS 
A Lord Fairhaven has accepted an 
offer for Park Close, Englefield 
Green, through Messrs. Turner, Lord 
and Ransom and Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons, the proposed auction has been 
cancelled. 

Contracts for the sale of the 
Hertfordshire estate, Tewin Water 
have been exchanged. The sale 
includes the 18th-century mansion, 
three farms, many cottages and 
725 acres, much of it richly timbered. 
There is excellent fishing in the 
Mimram, which flows through the 
gardens. Tewin Water is within 20 
miles of Marble Arch, and not far 
from Welwyn. Messrs. Lofts and 
Warner, who effected this sale, have 
also sold Weston Manor, Crewkerne. 

Lord Rotherwick’s property, 
Sheldons, near Basingstoke, 33 acres, 
including the old-fashioned, but nicely 
modernised house in gardens of five 
acres, will shortly be submitted by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
whose recent sales include, Little 
Shoddesdon Farm, an “attested” 
holding of 390 acres, in the Andover 
district. 

Lady Buckland has privately sold 
W olton House, a Georgian residence 
in 150 acres, at Newbury. The agents 
were Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
On behalf of Mr. Alan Pilkington they 
have disposed of Dean Wood, on the 
Hungerford Road, just over two miles 
from Newbury. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. P. 
Walker, represented by Messrs. F. L. 
Hunt and Sons, has accepted a bid of 
£&,700 for Stoke House and 35 acres, 
three miles from Taunton. 





Mr. John P. Papillon’s property 
of 263 acres, Catsfield Place, with the 
house of early 16th-century origin, 
has been sold at Bexhill-on-Sea by 
Messrs. Jackson, Stops and Staff 
for £17,700. 


FURNITURE AT 
BLENHEIM PALACE 


HE Duke of Marlborough has 

ordered an Oxford firm to hold an 
auction on September 19 and 20 of part 
of the furniture at Blenheim Palace. 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Queen Anne, 
and French Empire furniture will be 
represented in a long catalogue, which 
is in course of preparation by Messrs. 
E. J. Brooks and Son. Other items 
include a steam fire engine. It is per- 
haps hardly necessary to say that the 
coming auction is not one of those often 
disappointing events, the offer of 
“remaining contents.” 


THE SPOLIATION OF 
PROPERTY 


ITHOUT referring to particular 

instances, as many of them are 
still sub judice, i.e. awaiting the 
decision of the Ministry of Health, it 
is possible to say that the search for 
sites for housing is causing much 
anxiety among owners of land in the 
vicinity of towns. Much more than 
residential amenity is involved in the 
contemplated acquisition of some of 
the land. Owners are pleading against 
the destruction of orchards that are 
now in full bearing; others assert that 
the taking of the whole or part of a 
farm will drive them out of business. 
In every case of which we have heard 
the owners have urged that other land 
of no outstanding value would be 
equally convenient as housing sites. 
But the promoters of the schemes 
urge all sorts of objections, including 
the alleged unsuitability of the subsoil 
for the erection of houses, or that the 
suggested alternative sites are on land 
required for other public purposes. 


OUTLAY AND EFFORT 


HE question is one of the gravest 

import to owners of property 
adjacent to populous centres. We are 
sometimes reminded of the very true 
saying that ‘‘the land is a manufac- 
tured article,”’ and nobody who looks 
ata thriving orchard ora good market- 
garden, or some highly cultivated 
mixed holding, can doubt that a vast 
sum of money and a great amount of 
energy and skill have been needed to 
bring about the productive capacity 
of the property. Residential amenity 
is imperilled in some instances, but 
important as that is it is not as power- 
ful a claim for preservation as a food- 
producing acreage achieved by years 
of effort and a lavish outlay. 


SIZE OF HOUSING CENTRES 


HERE is a further point, relative 

to the conception of housing 
schemes. It seems to be assumed by 
their promoters that it is essential to 
develop large areas—it may be, 
hundreds of acres. That large-scale 
development is convenient and more 
immediately economical than dealing 
with a number of separate areas is 
incontestable, but even apart from the 
destruction that it involves of first- 
rate productive land is it desirable? 
Might not the development of, say, 
half a dozen separate areas ultimately 
prove better for the people who are to 
be housed upon them? This aspect of 
the matter requires more considera- 
tion than it has received. Most towns 
can provide comparatively unimport- 
ant sites capable of accommodating 
a hundred houses, while many cannot 
do the same if 400 or 1,000 dwellings 
are contemplated. 
ARBITER, 
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safeguards health 


Germs that spread diseases among cattle, in 
the dairy, in the home, or in farm buildings, 


cannot resist ‘Chloros’. It is the ideal dis- 


S 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
LONDON, S.W.1 


infectant and steriliser, simple 
to use, inexpensive and safe 


when used as recommended. 


C.N.9 







































































Autumn Seed List 
Now ready. Please 
write for a free 
copy. 
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WIN] 
HOPGUAT 


(Left) Jade and black tweed with rever and 

collar in one and melon sleeves over a printed 

frock, and the coat lined with the print. 
Bianca Mosca 


(Right) Whipcord coat in greenish beige with 

guardsman’s pockets set in vertically, a gored 

skirt, maroon collar and buttons. Digby 
Morton 





take the styling honours. They have changed their silhouette, are more 

luxurious in fabric and trimming. The designers feel they can let them- 
selves go and the coats give the impression that material is plentiful, with their 
gores, pleats, flares and the immense sleeves on many of them. 

The coats are black, magnificent glowing purple or petunia, cocoa brown, 
sand, golden beige, or the beige with a greenish tinge that used to be called 
covert cloth. The black coats are especially opulent with their braiding, frogging, 
fringed pockets, velvet cuffs and velvet collars, lavish fur trimmings. The 
newest tweeds are striped or plaid, in subtle combinations of colour, or rough- 
surfaced homespuns in chalky pastels. 

The hemline has widened on all coats, even on the fitting type of coat, such 
as the one we have photographed from Digby Morton which has a skirt gently 
gored from the waist. The immense rounded shoulder has been replaced by 
a much gentler slope where the width is indicated rather than emphasised. It 
is the balance of the design that strikes one about all these coats; no one item 
becomes the focal point but blends into the general outline. The neat trim waist 
is still there, but belts are few and far between and when they are used are not 
the heavy leather studded affairs of last winter but narrow and made of the same 
material as the coat. Pockets are large with many flaps, but they are part of 
the general pattern and do not play the leading réle. The coat is often cut in 
two on the waist when it is a town coat and has a neat fitting bodice and a flared, 
gored skirt. Tweeds are generally cut from the shoulder, sometimes hanging 
straight, sometimes belted in, or with the fullness inserted as darts held on the 
waistline by arrowheads of stitching. 

A group of English clothes from the leading wholesalers and the Incorporated 
Society of London Fashion Designers is being sent out to South Africa by the 
Wool Secretariat. This follows the example of the Australian wool growers, who 
have held a similar and highly successful exhibition in the big cities of Australia. 
Some beautiful coats are being sent in this South African collection, notably 
a grey tweed with a line check in banana from Digby Morton, a neat fitted coat 
over a banana-coloured dress in one of the fine dress-weight woollens. Grey was 
chosen again by Hardy Amies for a dress and jacket carried out in an intricately 
checked tropical worsted. The waisted dress has looped insets on the hipline, 
and the line is repeated on the pockets of the jacket. The suit from Charles 
Creed is in a wonderful lightweight twill in caramel shade, the jacket with a 
much-fluted basque at the back, the skirt considerably longer, mid-calf length. 
Among the model wholesale houses, Marcus showed a full-length coat over a suit 


eee the many charming clothes shown in London for this winter, coats 
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Distinctive Tailoring in 


Model Coats 


for Autumn 


at Derr S 
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E,. “Loy pucker and hinad the 2 from 
lhe QYoreclle .: oo Ei Mbailiaas. 
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he collection of 
idividual models 
1 the Autumn Mode 
: the spacious Salons 
: Derrys, on the 
‘cond floor. 



































Che visitor to Derrys 
always sure of a 
‘ide choice and 
yurteous attention. 


/lustration portrays a 
‘oat in Chestnut Tan 


£20 
Derry * &loms 
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There is an air of elegance and 
grace which distinguishes the 
well-groomed woman. The 
flawless loveliness of her skin 
owes much to the subtle use 
of the perfect Cyclax prepara- 
tions. They ensure that skin 


ax perfection which is the ideal 
C of every woman. 
OF LONDON 


58, South Molton Street, W.1 Mayfair 0054 





New York Melbourne Wellington, N.Z. Johannesburg 
LNP 1780 


ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD., DORVILLE HOUSE, MARGARET STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Underarm bag in mole and navy grained 
leather. From a selection of bags at 
Revelation 


in grey jersey checked in a darker grey 
an interesting fabric with the weight 
and appearance of a fine tweed. 


A small collection of evening 
dresses, housecoats and _ negligées 


showed just how beautifully the new 
gossamer woollens could be draped, 


folded, shirred. Colours were vivid. 
Hartnell chose lime green and em- 


broidered his dinner frock with spark- 
ling turquoise and gold sequins giving 
it long sleeves and a looped harem 
skirt. Delanghe showed a dusty pink 
wool evening dress; Worth, coral pink 
glinting with gold and cherry embroid- 
ery on the shoulders. A marvellous 
evening blouse by M. Finestone & Co. 
showed the superfine wool of Silkella 
that weighs only one ounce to the 
square yard. The blouse had long 
bishop’s sleeves entirely knife-pleated, 
a square, plain yoke with the front and 
back also knife-pleated to match the 
sleeves. It was worn with a Dereta 
black wool skirt with a basque em- 
broidered with jet, extremely smart. 


ONNETS and toques with crowns 
large enough to fit them firmly on 

the head are being shown to wear with 
the new town coats. They hide almost 
all the hair, save for the hairline, which 
must show, and are neat in the extreme. 
Generally they contrast in colour with 
the coat; a black coat will be worn 
with an oyster, ruby or jade velvet 
bonnet, a cocoa brown coat with gold 
or tortoise-shell brown or pale ice-blue. 


1946 
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Many of the bonnets and toques are 
feathered. Erik places rosettes of 
black glycerined feathers on the front 
of his velvet bonnet, which is nicked 
to give it width. Some very dash ig 
hats in his autumn collection, wh <h 
was nearly all in black and the n w 
pale translucent green he calls Eri 4, 
have paradise plumes sprouting « it 
over the ears. Mr. Erik has revived t e 
large hat, for dining out, with a fi t 
brim wider from side to side than ba 
to front, a crown swathed in tulle wi 41 
a rose nestling inside the tulle. Tl! ; 
hat is worn straight on top of the hez | 
and the hair needs to be plastered | ) 
the head or elaborately puffed ar | 
swept on top. Another revival is tl > 
profile hat pulled down to one sic 2 
like a sailor’s stocking cap. All th> 
hats are large in comparison with tl > 
tiny ones we have become used tc ; 
most are tilted backwards. Count: , 
felts have considerable brims an | 
crowns large enough to fit on to the 
crown of the head or accommodate ai 
upward coiffure. The bowler worn 
tilted back is a becoming hat for 
tweeds, and very popular. 

From the Riviera the latest head- 
gear news is that smart women are plait- 
ing a scarf into the hair and forming 
a coronet. The ends of the scarfare 
tied at the back and fall on to the 
shoulders; the hair is scooped right 
away from the face. Ear-rings get 
larger and larger and have become more 
head-phones of flowers than mere ear- 
rings. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Navy suéde with gold safety-pin 
fastening. Debenham and Freebody 











ESTD 40 YEARS 
wish to purchase genuine 
modern low mileage English 
and American cars, all models; 
also certain Continental makes. 

Write full details to: 
150 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Tel. Mayfair 2904 
Also at LORDS COURT, 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD ROAD N.W.8 
Tel. Cunningham 5141 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 










NOW OBTAINABLE IN’ 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 
i ASK YOUR RETAILER 
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CROSSWORD No. 868 . 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 868, CountTRYe LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, September 19, 1946. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 11. 
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ACROSS 
Liberia? (5, 7) 
“All whom war, dearth, age, , tyrannies 
Despair, law, chance, hath slain.” 
—Donne (5) 





. Arather bald description (4, 2, 3) 


Roman merry-making (10) 


2. The habitual one will be inclined to 20 (4) 
. “All the fleecy wealth 


That doth —— these downs ’’—Milton (6) 


. Did not abstain, quite the reverse (8) 

. The editor who can not be seen? (8) 

. Varied poems I set (6) 

22. Music to be expected from the wind instru- 


ments? (4) 
Does the draft depend on circumstances? (1')) 


. Viennese spring (5, 4) 


Roof man (5) 
Its badge is the lamb and flag (6, 6) 


DOWN 


. It is all sound and noise (7) 

. Removed nothing concrete? (10) 

. Pussy with clothes on? (6) 

4. In poison (anagr.) (8) 

. Up and down time of day (4) 

. In play or decay (7) 

. A product of Southern Scotland (7, 5) 


Mixed venue part red, perhaps (12) 
Maker of revolutionary music (7, 3) 

E.g. coined at Nuremberg (8) 

Musician or authoress (7) 

What the sluggards in the top bunks do? 
The Parthenon enshrined her (6) 

Cloud rack (4) 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 





SOLUTION TO No. 867. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of September 6, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Lighthouses, 9, Enact; 10, Early bird; 11, Dale; 12, Janus; 
13, Shoe; 16, Vetch; 17, Inured; 19, Lintel; 20, Dress; 22, Edom; 23, Yearn; 
24, Yarm; 27, Loathsome; 28, Organ; 29, Cut and dried. 
DOWN.—1, Leaflets; 2, Gate; 3, The man in the moon; 4, Our Mutual 
Friend; 5, Skye; 6, Slight; 7, Head over heels; 8, Advertisement; 14, Chain; 
15, Leeds; 18, Deranged; 21, Mosaic; 25, Whet; 26, Roti. 





The winner 


of Crossword No. 866 ‘s 


Mrs. B. Daly, 
Dunsandle, 
Athenry, 
Co. Galway, Eire. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be 
or ip any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
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H.M. King George V! 
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famous for 
| FINE p1 
0 7 Yoo 
LINENS . i 
LINEN HALL, REGENT STREET, LONDON LA YLEG LE / 
Also at Belfast and Liverpool MACHINELESS WAVING 








GOOD TAILORING 
AND SUPERFINE FABRIC 


A semi-sports style perfectly attun- 
ed to the soft wool and mohair 
fleece in which it is tailored. From 
the Autumn collection in Camel, 
Albany Blue, Romany Red and 
several other refreshing colours. 


Made in 
BEDOUIN FABRIC 


TOCKED BY THE 


BEST STORES EVERYWHERE 















MORLEY 
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age is photographic in 








more | 
8 ways i 


B than 












Native dancer of Cevlon taking part in 2,0v0-year-old ceremonial dance 





Shown above is a natural colour photograph taken on ‘Kodachrome’ Film and repro- 
duced by the ‘ half-tone’ process. To print eny picture in this way, four separate printing 
plates are made photographically—each a complete record of one of the basic colours. 
The colours are then printed in succession, one over the other, building up the picture as 


ee@eeere 
POCO es 
Ped eOeee 





shown on the right. Basic colours are the same for amy picture. They are always yellow, 





, 





red and blue, usually used with black. Each colour is broken up into tiny dots of varying fagnified 16 times, a print. Over these, red dots are 






. . . . : . fi ti f i d... printed 
size. This makes gradations of colour possible, because the dots are bigger where there is  “‘yctlow’ plate is seen to be bv the corresponding sec- 
a pattern of dots...... tion of the ‘red’ plate .. . 






more colour and smaller where there is less. 






From the taking of the picture itself on ‘Kodak’ | So, as you go through your magazines and 







Film . . . through a succession of highly technical newspapers, it is photography which is reporting 
photographic processes (for which Kodak supplies | to you the news in pictures ... adding to your 
sensitised materials) . . . the illustration is finally knowledge, entertaining you, and influencing you 






reproduced in thousands on the printed page. a dozen times a day. 







* To-day, great quantities of ‘Kodak’ Film are employed in meeting Britain’s 






vital export needs, and in helping science and industry to speed recon- 
struction at home. That is why ‘ Kodak’ Film for amateur use is scarce. 






Dots from the ‘ blue’ plate Then black dots are added 
are printed mext... ... for ‘ depth’ of colour. 


‘KODAK FILM - still serving Britain 


KODAK LIMITED - KODAK HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON - 






W.C.2 





